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MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 



BOOK I. 

PRELIMINAEY CONSIDERATIONS. 



CHAP. I. 

DEFINITION AND USB OF THE SCIENCE. 

a. Moral Philosophy, Morality, Ethics, Casuistry, 
Natural Law, mean the same thing ; namely, that 
science which teaches men their duty and the reasons 
of it. 

h. The use of such a studv depends upon this, 
that, without it, the rules ot life, by which men 
are ordinarily governed, oftentimes mislead them, 
through a defect either in the rule, or in the appli- 
cation. 

c. These rules are, the Law of Honour, the Law 
of the Land, and the Scriptures. 



Define Moral Philosophy y and mention any other terms 
of the same import, a. Upon what does the use of such a 
stady depend ? o. What are the rules by whioh men are 
ordinarily governed ? c. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE LA.W OF HONOUR. 

a. The Law of Honour is a system of rules 
constructed by people of fasliion, and calculated to 
facilitate their intercourse with one another j and for 
no other purpose. 

Nothing, therefore^ is adverted to by the Law of 
Honour, but what tends to incommode this inter- 
course. Hence it will be found, 

h, 1/That this law only prescribes the duties 
hetwixt equals; omitting such as relate to the 
Supreme "BetBg, as well as those which we owe to our 
inferiors. For which reason, profeneness, neglect of 
public worship or private devotion, cruel tv to servants, 
want of charity to the poor, with numberless examples 
of the same kind, are accounted no breaches of 
honour ; because a man is not a less agreeable com- 
panion for these vices, nor the worse to deal with, 
in those concerns which are transacted' between one 
gentleman and another. 

2. That being constituted by men occupied in the 
pursuit of pleasure, and for the mutual conveniency 
of such men, it will be found to be, in most instances, 
favourable to the licentious indulgence of the natursd 
toassions. Thus it allows of fornication, adultery, 
drunkenness,.duelling, and of revenge in the extreme ; 
and' lays no Stress upon the virtues opposite to these. 

What 18 the Law qf Honour ^ and to ^hat does it advert ? «. 
Sb«w4ts d^efects and injurious tendency. &. 1, 2. 

^ ' GHAP. III. 

THE LAW OP THE LAliTD. 

a. That part of mankind who are beneath the 
Law of Ho»our, often make the Law of the Land* 

• The ZvLW of the Land is, that system qf lam by which 
a nation is governed. 
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their rule of life ; i, e, they are satisfied with them- 
selves, so long as they do or omit nothing, for the 
doing or omitting of which the law can punish them. 

Whereas every system of human laws, considered 
as a rule of life, labours under two defects : 

h. 1. Human laws omit many duties, as not 
objects of compulsion ; such as piety to God, bounty 
to the poor, rorgiveness of injuries, education of 
children, gratitude to benefiuitors. For the law never 
speaks but to command, nor commands but where 
it can compel ; consequentiy those duties, which by 
their nature must be voluntary, are left out of thie 
statute-book, as lying beyond its operation and 
authority. 

2. Human laws permit, orsufier togounpunisfaed, 
many crimes, because they are incapable of being 
defined by any previous description; as luxury, 
prodigality, capnce in the disposition of men's 
fortunes, disrespect to parents, and a multitude of 
similar examples. For, either the law must define 
beforehand tne ofiences which it punishes ; or it must 
be left to the discretion of the magistrate^ to deter- 
mine upon each particular accusation, whether it 
constitute that ofience which the law designed to 
punish ; which is, in efiect, leaving to him to punish 
at his pleasure, the individual that is brought before 
him ; which is just so much tyrattny. Where, there- 
fore, as in the instances above mentioned, the 
distinction between right and wrong, is of too subtie 
a nature to be ascertained bv any preconcerted 
language, the law, especially of free BtateS| leaves 
men to themselves. 



What IB the Lam qf the Jjmd^ and by what part of man- 
kind is it made l^e rule of life ? a. Under what defects 
does every system of laws, considered as a rule of life, 
labour? h, 1, 2. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE SCRIPTUBES. 

a. "We must not expect to find in the Scriptures 
a direction for every moral doubt. To what a mag- 
nitude such a detau of precepts would have enlarged 
the sacred volume, may be partly understood from 
the following consideration : — The laws ofthiscountry^ 
including the acts of the legislature, and the decisions 
of supreme courts of justice, are not contained in fewer 
than fif^ foHo volumes ; and yet it is not once in ten 
attempts that you can find the case you look for in 
any law-book; to say nothing of those numerous 
pomts of conduct, concerning which the law professes 
not to prescribe any thin^. Had then the same par- 
ticularity been attempted m the Scriptures, througnout 
the whole extent of morality, they would have been 
much too bulky to be either read or circulated ; or 
rather, as St. John says, "even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written." 
Morality is taught in Scripture in this wise : 
h. General rules are laid down, of piety, justice, 
benevolence, and purity : such as, worshipping God 
in spirit and in truth ; doing as we would be done by ; 
loving our neighbour as ourself ; forgiving others, as 
we expect forgiveness fi*om God ; that not that which 
entereth into a man, (nor, by parity of reason, any 
ceremonial pollutions,^ but that which proceedeth 
from the heart, defileth him. These rules are occa- 
sionally illustrated, either by ^ca'U*&u« exampfes, as 
in the parable of the good Samaritan, and of tne cruel 
servant; or in instances which actually presented 
themselves, as in Christ's reproof of his disciples at 
^e Samaritan village, his praise of the poor widow, 
who cast in her mite, and his censure of the Pharisees 
who chose out the chief rooms ; or, lastly, in the 
resolution of questions, which those who were about 
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our Samaur proposed to him, as his answer to the 
young man wno asked him, "What lack I yet?" and 
to the honest scribe who had found out that, " to love 
God and his neighbour, was more than all whole 
burnt-offerings and sacrifice." 

c. And this is thewayinwhich all practical sciences 
are taught, as Arithmetic, Grammar, Navigation, &;c. 
Rules are laid down, and examples are subjoined : 
not that these examples are the cases, much less all 
the cases, which will occur ; but by way only of ex- 
plaining the principle of the rule, and as so many 
specimens of the method of applying it. The chief 
difference is, that the examples in Scripture are not 
annexed to the rules with the didactic regularity to 
which we are now-a-days accustomed, but delivered 
dispersedly, as particular occasions suggested them ; 
which gave them an energy and persuasion, much 
beyond what any instances would have appeared with, 
in their places in a system. 

d. Besides this, the Scriptures commonly presup- 
pose a knowledge of the principles of natural justice ; 
e. and are employed not so much to teach riew 
rules of morality, as to enforce the practice of it by 
ne«; sanctions, and by a greater certainty ; which last 
seems to be the proper business of a revelation from 
God. Thus the "unjust, covenant-breakers, and 
extortioners," are condemned in Scripture, supposing 
it known, or leaving it, where it admits of doubt, to 
moralists to determine, what injustice, extortion, or 
breach of covenant are. 

The above considerations are intended to prove. 
First, That the Scriptures do not supersede the use 
of the science of Moral Philosophy, rf. 

Secondly, To acquit them of any charge of imper- 
fection or insufficiency on that account, a. 

We must not expect to find in the Scriptures a specific 
direction for every moral doubt, a. How is morality 

b2 
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taught in Scriptare? h. In what respect does this differ 
from the way m whioh all practical sciences are taug^ht? 
c. Do the Scriptures supersede the study of morality ? d. 
For what end are they employed ? e. 



CHAP. V. 

THE MOBAL SENSE. 

a, "The father of C ToranituheA been proscribed 
by the triumvirate. C, Toranitu discovered to the 
omcers in pursuit of his father's life, the place where 
he concealed himself^ and gave them a description, 
by which they might distinguish his person. The old 
man, more anxious for the safety of his son, than 
about his own life, immediately inquired of the officers, 
whether his son was well, wnether he had done his 
duty to the satisfaction of his generals. ' That son 
(replied one of the officers) betrayed thee to us ; by 
his information thou art apprenended, and diest.' 
The officer with this, struck a ponisErd to his heart, 
and the unhappy parent fell, not so much affected by 
his fate, as by me means to which he owed it." 
Now if this story were related to a savage without 
experience, and without instruction, cut off in his 
infSeincy from all intercourse with his «pecies, the 
question is, whether such a one would feel, upon the 
relation, any degree of that sentiment of disapprohu" 
turn of Toranitu s conduct which we feel, or not ? 

They who maintain the existence of a moral sense, 
h. (i.e. innate nuixims ; a natural conscience; an 
instinctive love of virtue and hatred of vice ; an intui- 
tive perception of right and wrong ;) affirm that he 
would. They who deny the existence of a moral 
sense, &c. affirm that he would not \ and upon this, 
issue is joined. 

c. They who contend for the affirmative^ «ljier^e, 
that we approve examples of generosity, gratitude, 
fidelity, &;c., and condemn the contrary, instantly, 
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without deliberation, without having any interest of 
our own concerned in them, oft-times without being 
able to give any reason for our approbation : that this 
approbation is uniform and universal, the same sorts 
of conduct being approved or disapproved in all ages 
and countries of the world. 

On the other hand, answers have been given to 
most of these arguments by the patrons of the opposite 
system: and, 

</. 1. As to the uniformity above alleged, they 
controvert the fact. They remark, from authentic 
accounts of historians and travellers^ that there is 
scarcely a single vice which, in some age or country 
of the world, has not been countenanced by public 
opinion : that in one countrj'^, it is esteemed an office 
of piety in children to sustain their aged parents ; in 
another, to despatch them out of the way: that 
suicide, in one age of the world, has been heroism, in 
another, felony : that theft, which is punished by most 
laws, by the laws of Sparta was not unfrequentiy 
rewarded : that the forgiveness of injuries is ac- 
counted by one sort of people magnanimity, by 
another meanness : that in the above instances, 
and perhaps in most others, moral approbation follows 
the fiishions and institutions of the country we live in, 
— fashions and institutions which have grown out of 
the exigencies, the climate, or local circumstances, of 
the country ; or have been set up by the authority of 
an arbitrary chieftain, or the unaccountable caprice of 
the multitude:— all which, they observe, looks very 
littie like the steady hand and indelible character of 
Nature. 

a. Though after these exceptions and abatements, 
it cannot be denied but that some sorts of actions 
receive the esteem of mankind more than others : and 
that the approbation of them is general though not 
universal : as to this they say, that the general appro- 
bation of virtue, even in instances where we have no 

B 3 
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interest of our own to induce us to it, may be accounted 
for, without the assistance of a moral sense ; thus : 
*' Havinff experienced a particular conduct to be 
beneficial to ourselves, a sentiment of approbation 
rises up in our minds; which sentiment afterwards 
accompanies the mention of the same conduct, 
although the private advantage which first excited it 
no longer exist.'' And this continuance of the pas* 
sion, after the reason of it has ceased, is no more, tiiey 
say, than what happens in other cases ; especially in 
the love of money, which is in no person so eager, as 
it is oftentimes found to be in a rich old miser, with- 
out family to provide for, or friend to oblige by it, 
and to whom consequently it is no longer of any real 
use or value. By tnese means the custom of approv- 
ing certain actions commenced : and when once such a 
custom has ^ot footing, it is no difiicult thin^ to 
explain how it is transmitted and continued ; viz. n*om 
authority, by imitation, and from a habit of approving 
such ana such actions, inculcated in early youth, from 
censure and encouragement, from books, conversa- 
tions, the current appucation of epithets, the general 
turn of language, &c. The efiicacy of the principle 
of imitation is most observable in children; indeed 
their propensity to imitation almost amounts to 
instinct. Now there is 'nothing which children 
imitate more readily than expressions of affection and 
aversion, of approbation, hatred, resentment, and the 
like; and when these passions and expressions are 
once connected, which mey soon will be, the passion 
will follow the expression, and attach upon the object 
to which the child has been accustomed to apply the 
epithet. In a word, when almost every thing else is 
learned by imitation^ can we wonder to find the same 
cause concerned in the generation of our moral 
sentiments ? 

3. That there are no maxims in the science which 
can well be deemed innate^ as none perhaps can be 
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assigned; whicb are absolutely and universally true; 
in other words, which do not hend to circumstances. 
Veracity, which seems, if any be, a natural duty, is 
excused in many cases towards an enemy, a thief, or a 
madman. The obligation of promises, which is a 
first principle in morality, depends upon the circum- 
stances under which they were made;* and so of 
most other general rules, when they come to be 
actually applied. 

4. If we be prompted by nature to the approbation 
of particular actions, we must, they say, have received 
also from nature a distinct conception of the action 
we are thus prompted to approve ; which we certainly 
have not received. But as this argument bears alike 
against all instincts, and against their existence in 
brutes as well as in men, it will hardly produce con- 
viction, though it may be difficult to find an answer 
to it. 

c. Upon the whole, it seems, either that there 
exist no such instincts as compose what is called the 
moral sense, or that they are not to be distinguished 
from prejudices and habits ) on which account they 
cannot be depended upon in moral reasoning ; ».e. it 
is not a safe way of arguing, to assume certain prin- 
ciples as so many dictates, impulses, and instincts of 
nature, and then to draw conclusions from these prin- 
ciples, as to the rectitude or wrongness of actions, 
independently of the tendency of such actions, or of 
any other consideration whatever. 

f, Aristotle lays down, as a fundamental maxim, 
that nature intended barbarians to be slaves; and 
deduces from it a train of conclusions, calculated to 
justify the policy that then prevailed. Now, nothing 
18 so soon made, as a maxim ; and it appears from the 
example of Aristotle, that authority and convenience, 
education, prejudice, and general practice, have no 

* See Book III. Fart i. Chap. v. 
B 4 
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BmaU share in the making of them ; and that the laws 
of custom are very apt to be mistaken for the order of 
nature. Hence there is reason to suspect, that a sys- 
tem of morality, built upon instincts, will only nnd 
out reasons and excuses for opinions and practices 
already established, — ^will seldom correct or reform 
either. 



How does Paley state the question as to a moral sense ? a. 
What is meant by a moral sense ? b. What argfumeuts do 
they, who contend for the affirmative, advance ? e. How do 
theur opponents refute these arguments 7 d, 1 — 4. What 
is Paleji's conclusion ? e, Hlustrate the fallacy of maxims. J\ 



CHAP. VI. 

nmiJLS BAFPINESS. 

a. The word happif is a relative term : that is, when 
we call a man happy, we mean that he is happier 
than some others witn whom we compare him, tnan 
the generality of others ; or tlmn he himself was in 
some other situation. In strictness, however, any 
condition may be denominated happy, in which the 
Aggregate of pleasure exceeds that of pain ; and the 
degree of happiness depends upon the quantity of this 
excess ; and the greatest quantity of it ordinarily 
attainable in human life, is what we mean by happi- 
ness, when we inquire or pronounce what human 
happiness consists of. 

It will be our business to shew, 

I. In what human happiness does not consist. 

h. 1. It does not consist in the pleasures of sense Jn 
whatever profusion or variety they be enjoyed. JBy 
the pleasures of sense are meant, as well tne animal 
gratifications of eating and drinking, as the more 
refined pleasures of music, painting, architecture, 
gardening, theatrical exhibitions ; and the pleasures 
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of active sports, as of hunting, shooting, fishing, 
&c. For, 

i. These pleasures continue but a little while at a 
time. This is true of them all, especially of the 
grosser sort. 

ii. These pleasures, by repetition, lose their relish. 
It is a property of the machine, for which we know 
no remedy, that the organs, by which we perceive 
pleasure, become blunted and benumbed by being 
frequently exercised in the same way. 

iii. The eas^emess for high and intense delights 
takes away the relish from all others ) and as such 
delights fall rarely in our way, the greater part of 
our time becomes, from this cause, empty and un- 
easy. 

2. It does not consist in an exemption from pain, 
labour, care, business, &c. ; such a state being usually 
attended, not with ease, but with depression of spirits, 
imaginary anxieties, and the whole train of nypo- 
chondriacal affections. Hence the expectations of 
those who retire from their shops and counting-houses, 

* to enjoy the remainder of their days in leisure and 
tranquillity, are seldom answered in the effect. Where 
there exists a known external cause of uneasiness, the 
cause may be removed, and the uneasiness will cease. 
But those imaginary distresses which men feel for 
want of real ones, as they depend upon no single or 
assignable subject of uneasiness, admit oftentimes of 
no application of relief. 

3. It does not consist in greatness, rank, or ele- 
vated station. 

Were it true that all superiority afforded pleasure, 
it would follow, that the more persons we were supe- 
rior to, in the same proportion we should be happier; 
but so it is, that no superiority yields any satis&ction, 
save that which we possess over those with whom 
we immediately compare ourselves. The shepherd 
perceives no pleasure m his superiority over his dog ; 
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the farmer, over the shepherd; the lord, over the 
farmer; nor the king, over the lord. Superiority, 
where there is no competition, is seldom contemplated. 
But if the same shepherd can run, fight, or wrestle, 
hetter than the peasants in his village ; if the farmer 
can shew better cattle, or be supposed to have a longer 
purse, than any fanner in the hundred ; if the lord 
nave more interest in an election, or a larger estate 
than any nobleman in the country ; if the king pos- 
sess a more extensive territory, a more powerful fleet 
or army, or more weight and authority in adjusting 
the affairs of nations, than any prince in Europe ; — 
in all these cases, the parties feel an actual satismction 
in their superiority. 

Hence it follows that the pleasures of ambition, 
supposed to be peculiar to high stations, are in 
c. reality common to all conditions. Thus the l&rrier 
who shoes a horse better than any man within ten 
^ miles of him, possesses the delight of distinction and 
of excelling, as truly and substantially as the states- 
man, the soldier, and the scholar, who have filled all 
Europe with the reputation of their wisdom, their 
valour, or their knowledge. No superiority appears to 
be of any account, but superiority over a rival. This 
may exist wherever rivalsnips do ; and rivalships fall 
out among men of all classes. The dignity or magni- 
. tude of the object of emulation makes no difference ; 
as it is not what either possesses that constitutes the 
pleasure, but what one possesses more than the 
other. 

II. In what human happiness does consist. 

d. By reason of the diversity of taste, capacity, 
and constitution, in the human species, and the still 
greater variety, which habit and fashion have intro- 
duced, it is impossible to propose any plan of happi- 
ness which will succeed to all, or any method of life 
which is universally eligible. All that can be said is, 
that there remains a presumption in favour of those 
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conditions of life, in which men appear most cheerful 
and contented. For though the apparent happiness 
of mankind he not always a true measure of their real 
happiness, it is the hest measure we have. 

Taking this, then, for our guide, we are inclined 
to believe that happiness consists, 

e, 1. In the exercise of the social affections. 

Those persons commonly possess good spirits, who 
have about them many objects of affection and en- 
dearment, as wife, cluldren, kindred, friends. And 
to the want of these may be imputed the peevishness 
of monks, and of such as lead a monastic life. 

Of the same nature with the indulgence of our 
dgmestic affections is the pleasure which results from 
acts of bounty and beneficence. 

2. En the exercise of our faculties, either of body 
or mind, in the pursuit of some enga^ns end. 

It seems to be true, that no plenitude of present 
gratifications can make the possessor happy for, a 
continuance, unless he have something in reserve,—* 
something to hope for, and look forward to. This we 
may condude from comparing the alacrity and spirits 
of men who are engaged in any pursuit which inte- 
rests them, with the dejection and ennui -of aknost 
all, who are either bom to so mu<;h that they wIeLnt 
nothing more, or who have used up their satismctiona 
too soon, and drained the sources of them. It is this 
vacuity of mind, which carries the rich and great to 
the race-course and gaming-table : and often engages 
them in contests and pursuits ot which the success 
bears no proportion to the solicitude and elcpence with 
which it IS sought. Hope, which thus appears to be 
of so much importance, to our happiness, is of two 
kinds ; — where there is something ta be done towards 
obtaining the object of our hope, and where there fs 
nothing to be done. The first alohe is of any value f 
the latter being ^pt to corrupt into impatience, having 
no power but to sit still and wait, which soon grows 
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tiresome, How to provide ourselves with a succession 
of pleasureable engag[einents, is the difficulty. This 
requires two things : judgment in the choice of ends 
adapted to our opportunities; and a command of 
imagination, so as to be able, when the judgment has 
made choice of an end, to transfer a pleasure to the 
means: after which, the end may be forgotten as soon 
as we will. Hence those pleasures are most valuable, 
not which are most exquisite in the fruition, but which 
are most productive of engagement and activity in 
the pursuit. A man, therefore, who is in earnest in 
his endeavours after the happiness of a future state, 
has, in this respect, an advantage over all the world ; 
for he has constantly before ms eyes an object of 
supreme importance, productive of perpetual engage- 
ment, and of which the pursuit lasts him to his Hte's 
end. Engagement is every thing : the more signifi- 
cant however, our engagements are, the better. 
Whilst our minds are taken up with the objects or 
business before us, we are commonly happy, what- 
ever the objects be ; when the mind is absent, and the 
thoughts are wandering to something else than what 
is passing in the place in which we are, we are often 
miserable. 

3. In the prudent constitution of the habits. 

The art in which human happiness in a great 
measure consists, is to set the habits in such a manner, 
that every change may be for the better. The habits 
are much the same; for, whatever is made habitual, 
becomes smooth, eas^*^, and nearly indifferent The 
return to an old habit is likewise easy, whatever the 
habit be. Therefore, the advantage is with those 
habits which allow of an indulgence in the deviation 
from them. The luxurious receive no greater pleasure 
from their dainties, than the peasant does from his 
bread and cheese ; but the peasant, whenever he goes 
abroad, finds a feast ; whereas the epicure must be 
well entertained, to escape disgust. Those who spend 
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every day at cards, and those who go every day to 
plough, pass their time much alike : intent upon what 
they are about, wanting nothing, regretting nothing, 
they are both for the time in a stete of ease : but then, 
whatever suspends the occupation of the card-player, 
distresses him; whereas to the labourer, every inter- 
ruption is a refreshment; and this appears in the 
different effects that Sunday produces upon the two, 
which proves a day of recreation to the one, but a 
lamentable burthen to the other. 

4. In. health. By health is meant, as well free- 
dom from bodily distempers, as that tranquillity, 
firmness, and alacrity of mind, which we call good 
spirits. Health, in this sense, is the one thing need- 
ful. Therefore, no pains, expence or restraint, to 
which we subject ourselves for the sake of health, is 
too much. When we are in perfect health and spirits, 
we feel in ourselves a happiness independent of any- 
outward gratification, and of which we can ^ve no 
account. This is an enjoyment which the Deity has 
annexed to life ; and it probably constitutes, in a great 
measure, the happiness of infants and brutes, especi- 
ally of the lower and sedentary orders of animais, as 
of oysters, periwinkles, and the like. 

The above account of human happiness will justify 
the two following conclusions : — 

/. /tr**, that happiuess is pretty equally distributed 
amongst the different orders of civil society : 

Secondly^ that vice has no advantage over virtue, 
even with respect to this world's happiness. 



What is meant by the term happy! a. In what does 
hutnHn happiuess not consist? 6. 1—3. The pleasures of 
happiness are common to all conditions of life, o. What 
makes it impossible to propose any plan of happiness which 
will succeed to all Id. In what does happiness consist ? e, 
1 — 4. What conclusions will Paley's account of human 
happiness justify? f. 
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CHAP. VII. 

VIRTUE. 

a. Virtue is *' the doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness." Hence, ** the good of mankind" 
is the subject ; the " will of God," the rule ; and 
** everlasting happiness," the motive, of human 
. virtue. 

h. Virtue has been divided by some moralists into 
benevolence, prudence, fortittide, and temperance. 
Benevolence proposes ^ood ends ; prudence suggests 
the best means of attaining them ; fortitude enables 
us to encounter the difficulties which stand in our way 
in the pursuit of these ends; temperance repels and 
overcomes the passions that obstruct it. 

Virtue is distinguished by others into prudence and 
benevolence only ; prudence, attentive to our own 
interests ; benevolence, to that of our fellow-creatures : 
both directed to the same end, the increase of happi- 
ness in nature. 

c. The four cardinal virtues are, prudence, 
o rtitude, temperance, and justice, 

d. But the division of virtue, to which we are in 
modern times most accustomed, is into duties ; — 

i. Towards God; as piety, reverence, resignation, 
gratitude, &c., 

ii. Towards other men (or relative duties); as 
justice, charity, fidelity, loyalty, &c. 

iii. Towards ourselves ; as chastity, sobriety, tem- 
perance, preservation of life, care oi health, &c. 

Here it may be proper to state a few observations, 
which relate to the general regulation of human con- 
duct ; unconnected indeed with each other, but very 
worthy of attention. 

I. Mankind act more from habit than reflection. 
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e. It is on few only and great occasions that men 
deliberate at all ; on fewer still, that they institute a 
regular inquiry into the moral rectitude or depravity 
of what they are about to do ; or wait for the result 
of it. We are for the most part determined at once, 
and by an impulse, which is the effect of pre- 
established habits. And this constitution seems well 
adapted to the exigencies of human life, and to the 
imbecility of our moral principle. In the current 
occasions and rapid opportunities of life, there is often 
little leisure for reflection ; and were there more, a 
man who has to reason about his duty, when the 
temptation to transgress it is upon him, is almost sure 
to reason himself into an error. 

If we are in so great a degree passive under our 
habits ; where it is asked, is the exercise of virtue, 
and the guilt of vice, or any use of moral and religious 
knowledge? 

Antr, In iuiiQ forming and conirojcting of these 
habits. And hence results a rule of life of consider- 
able importance, viz. that manv things are to be 
done and abstained from, solely ror the sake of habit. 
f, A beggar, for instance, with the appearance of 
extreme mstress, asks our charity. If we argue the 
matter, whether the distress be' real, whether it be 
not brought upon himself, whether it may not invite 
impostors to our doors, whether the money might not 
be better applied; it may appear very doubtful, 
whether we otight or ought not to give anyliiing. 
But when we reflect, that the misery before our eyes 
excites our pity, whether we will or not ; that it is of 
the utmost consequence to cultivate this tenderness of 
mind \ that it is a quaJitY^ cherished by indul^encei 
and soon stifled by opposition ; a wise man will do 
that for his own sake, which he would have hesitated 
to do for the petitioner's ; he will give way to his 
compassion, rather than offer violence to a habit of so 
muca general use. A man of confirmed good habits, 
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will act in the same manner without any consideration 
at all. 

From what has been said, may be explained the 
nature of luibitual virtue. 

p» By the definition of virtue, it appears that 
" the good of mankind" is the subject, " the will of 
God" the rule, and "everlasting happiness" the 
motive and end, of all virtue. Yet, in met, a man 
shall perform many an act of virtue, without having 
either the good of mankind, the will of God, or ever- 
lasting happiness, in his thought. How is this to 
be understood? In the same manner that a man 
may be a very good servant, without bein^ conscious, 
at every turn, of a particular regard to nis master's 
will or of an express attention to his master's interest : 
but then he must have served for a length of time 
under the actual direction of these motives, to bring it 
to this^ in which service, his merit and virtue 
consist. 

There are hdbitSt not only of drinking, swearinff, 
lying, and of some other things, which are commonly 
acknowledged to be habits, and called so; but of 
every modification of action, speech, and thought. 
Man is a bundle of habits. There are habits of 
industry, attention, vigilance ; of extending our 
views to the future, or of resting upon the present ; 
of apprehending, methodizing, reasoning ; of indo- 
lence and dilatoriness ; of vanity, melancholy, 
partiality ; of pride, ambition, covetousness ; of 
overreaching, intriguing, projecting : in a word, 
there is not a quality or function, either of body or 
mind, which does not feel the influence of this great 
law of animated nature. 

II. The Christian religion has not ascertained 
the precise quantity of virtue necessary to salvation. 

h. This has been made an objection to Christianity ; 
but without reason. For as all revelation, however 
imparted originally, must be transmitted by language, 
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it behoves those who make the objection^ to show that 
any form of words could be devised that might express 
this awmtihf ; or that it is possible to constitute a 
stanaard of moral attainments, accommodated to the 
almost infinite diversity which subsists in the capaci- 
ties and opportunities of different men. It seems, 
however, most agreeable to our conception of justice, 
and is consonant enough to the language of Scripture,* 
to snppose, that there are preparea for us rewards and 
punishments, of all possible degrees^ from the most 
exalted happiness down to extreme misery; so that 
** our labour is never in vain ;" whatever advance- 
ment we make in virtue, we procure a proportionable 
accession of future happiness ; as, on tne other hand, 
every accumulation of vice is the ^' treasuring up so 
much wrath against the day of wrath/' It 1ms been 
said, that it can never be a iust economy of Provi- 
dence, to admit one part of mankind into heaven, 
and condemn the other to hell ; since there must be 
very little to choose, between the worst man who is 
received into heaven, and the best man who is ex- 
cluded. And how know we, it might be answered, 
but that there may be as little to choose in the con- 
ditioBs? 

Without entering into a detail of Scripture mo- 
rality, the {oUawmgffeneralpoiitions maybe advanced 
with safety : — 

k, 1. That a state of happiness is not to be ex- 
pected by those, who are conscious of no moral or 
religious rule ; i.e. by those who cannot with truth 
say, that they have oeen prompted to one action, or 
withholden from one gratincation, by any regard to 
virtue or religion, either immediate or habitufd. 

For a brute would be as proper an object of re- 
ward as such a man, and, if the case were so, the 
penal sanctions of religion could have no place. 

• 2 Cor. ix. 0. Luke xii. 47, 48. Mark ix. 41. 
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Whom would you punish, if you make such a one 
as this happy ?— or rather indeed religion itself would 
cease to have either use or authority. 

2. That a state of happiness is not to be expected 
by those, who reserve to themselves the habitual 
practice of any one sin, or neglect of one known 
duty. Because, 

i. No obedience can proceed upon proper motives, 
which is not universal, that is, which is not directed 
to every command of God alike, as they all stand 
upon the same authority. 

ii. Such an allowance would in effect amount to 
a toleration of every vice in the world, 

iii. The strain oi Scripture language excludes any 
such hope. When our duties are recited, they are 
put collectively, that is, as all and every one of them 
required in the Christian character.* On the other 
^ hand, when vices are enumerated, they are put dis" 
junctively, that is, as severally excludmg the sinner 
from heaven.t Those texts of Scripture, which seem 
to lean a contrary way, as that ''charity shall cover 
the multitude of sins,'' cannot be extended to sins 
deliberately, habitually, and obstinately persisted in. 

3. That a state of mere unprofitableness will not 
go unpunished. 

This is expressly laid down by Christ, in the 
parable of the talents, which supersedes all further 
reasoning upon the subject.^ 

III. In every question of conduct, where one 
side is doubtful, and the other safe ; we are bound 
to take the safe side. 

/. This is best explained by an instance, as that 
of suicide. Suppose it should appear doubtful to a 
reasoner upon tne subject, whether he may lawfully 
destroy himself. He can have no doubt that it is 
lawful for him to let it alone. Here is a case in 

• 2 Pet. i. 5-7.t 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. t Matt. xxv. 84-30. 
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which one side is doubtful, and the other safe. By 
virtue therefore of our rule, he is bound to pursue the 
safe side, that is, to forbear from offering violence to 
himself, whilst a doubt remains upon his mind con- 
cerning the lawfulness of suicide. An action con- 
cerning which we doubt, whatever it may be in itself, 
or to another, would, in usy whilst this doubt remains, 
be certainly sinful. The case is expressly so adjudged 
by St. Pam : — " I know and am persuaded by the 
Lord Jesus, that there is nothing unclean of itself ; 
but to him tluU eiteemeth any thing to he unclean, to 
him it is unclean. Hapjpy is he that condemneth not 
himself in that thing wmch he alloweth ; and he that 
doubteth is damned (condemned) if he eat, for what- 
soever is not of faith, (i.e. not done with a full per- 
suasion of the lawfulness of it) is sin."* 



Define virtue, a. How has virtue been divided by 
differeut moralists? b. What are the four cardinal vir- 
tues? e. What is the division of virtue to which we are 
most accustomed? d. Mankind act more from habit than 
reflection, e. Illustrate the rule ** that many things are 
to be done, and abstained from, solely for the ^e of 
habit." y. Exfjlain the nature of habitual virtue, g. 
Answer the objection " that the Christian religrion has not 
ascertained the precise quantity of virtue necessarv to sal^* 
vation." h. What general positions may be B&fely ad- 
vanced in reference to Scripture morality? h, 1—3. Ex- 
Elain the rule *'^at in every question of conduct we are 
ound to take the safe side." /. 

• Bom. xiv. 14, 22, 23. 
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THE QTTESWOK. " WHY AM I OBLIGED TO KEEP MY 

WOBD?* CONSIDEBED. 

Why am I obliged to keep my word? 

a. Because it is rights Bays one. — Because it is 
agreeable to the fitness of tilings^ says another. — 
Because it is conformable to reason and nature, says 
a third. — Because it is conformable to truth, says a 
fourtii. — ^Because it promotes the public good, says a 
fifth.— Because it is requhred by the will of God, 
concludes a sixth. 

Upon which accounts we may observe, 

h. 1. That they all ultimately coincide. 

The fitness of tnings, means tiieir fitness to produce 
happiness : Ihe nature of things, means that actual 
constitution of the world, by which some things, as 
such and such actions, for example, produce happi- 
ness, and others misery ; reason is tne principle by 
which we judge of tnis constitution ; truth is this 
judgment drawn out into propositions. So that what- 
ever promotes the public happiness, is agreeable to 
the ntness ot things, to nature, to reason, and to 
truth ; and such is the Divine character, that what 
promotes the general happiness, is required by the 

D 
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questions present themsdves to otr attention : — 
e. I. Will there be after this life any distribution 

of rewards and punishments at all ? 
II. If there be, wbat actions will be rewarded^ 

and what will be punished? 
The first question comprises the credibility of the 

Christian religion^ together with the presumptive 

?roo& of a future retribution from the light of nature, 
'he second question comprises the province of morality. 
As both questions are too much for one work, the 
affirmative of the first (although it is the foundation 
upon which the whole,; ftibrics rests), must, in this 
treatise,%e taken for granted. 

What answers have been g^iven to the question, '' Wfav 
am I obliged to keep xny word V* a. Shew tiiat they all 
untimately coincide (^ 1) ; and also that they all leave 
the matter shorter? o 2. What is the proper answer to 
the question 7 c. What is the difference between obligation 
and inducement 1 {d\)i and between an tict of prudence 
and an act of duty 7 a 2. In establishing a system of 
morality, what two orreat qoeetions present themselves to 
our attention ? e, I, II. 



CHAP. II. 

THE WILL OF OOD. 

a. As the will of God is our rule ; to inquire what 
is our duty, or what we are obliged to do, in any 
instance, is, in efiect, to inquire what is the will of 
God in that instance : which consequentiy becomes 
the whole business of morldity. 

5. Now there are two methods of coming at the 
will of God on any point : 

I. By his express declarations, when they are to 
be had, and which must be sought for in Scripture. 

II. By what we can discover of his designs and 
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dispositions from his works ; or^ as we usually call it^ 
the liffht of nature. 

And here wemayohserye the absurdity of separating 
natural and revealed religion from each other. 
c. The object of both is the same — to discover the will 
of God, andy» provided we do but discover it, it 
matters nothing by what means. 

An ambassedor, judging by what he knows of his 
sovereign's disposition, conduct, or designs, may take 
his measures in many cases with safety, and presume 
with great probability how his master would have 
him act on most occasions that arise ; but if he has 
his instructions in his pocket, it would be strange not 
to look into them. He vnll be directed by both rules : 
when his instructions are clear and positive, there is 
an end to all deliberation : where his instructions are 
silent or dubious he will endeavour to supply or 
explain them, by what he has been able to collect 
from other quarters of his master's general inclination 
or intentions. 

d, Mr, Hume is pleased to complain of the scheme 
of uniting ethics with the Christian theology. They 
who are disposed to join in this complaint, will do 
well to observe what Mr. Hume has been able to 
make of morality without this union. And for that 
pun)ose, let them read the 2nd part of the 0th section 
of his fourth Appendix to his Principles of Morals ; 
which part contains the practical application of the 
whole subject. Let them then consider, whether any 
motives there proposed are likely to withhold men 
from the gratification of lust, revenge, envy, ambi- 
tion, avarice : or to prevent the existence of these 
passions. Tney will, I think, acknowledge the 
necessity of additional sanctions. But the necessity 
of these sanctions is not now the question. If they 
be in fact established, if the rewards and punishments 
held Jorth in the gospel will actually come to pass, 
they mwt be considered. Such as reject the Christian 
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reli^on, are to make the best shift they can to build 
up a system^ and lay the foundation of morality, 
without it. But it appears a great inconsistency 
in those who receive Christianity, and expect some- 
thing to come of it, to endeavour to keep all such 
expectations out of sight in their reasonings concern* 
ing human duty. 

e. The method of coming at the will of God con- 
cerning any action, by the light of nature, is to 
inquire into ^^ the tendency of the action to promote 
or diminish the general happiness.'' This rule pro- 
ceeds upon the presumjption, that God Almighty wills 
and wishes the happiness of his creatures; and, 
consequently, that those actions, which promote that 
wiU and wish, must be agreeable to mm; and the 
contrary. 

What do we in effect do, when we inquire what is our 
dut^ in any instance? a. What methods are there of 
comings at the will of God 7 h. I. II. Shew the absurdity 
of separating^ natural and revealed religion, c. Point out 
the necessity that exists for uniting ethics with the Christian 
theology, d. What is the method of coming at the will of 
God, conoerning any action, by the light otnature ? e. 



CHAP. Ill, 



THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 

a. When God created the human species, either he 
wished their happiness or he wished their misery, or 
he was indifferent and unconcerned about both. If 
he had wished our misery, he might have made sure 
of his purpose, by forming our senses to be so many 
sores and pains to us, as they are now instruments of 
gratification and enjovment. He might have made 
every thing we tasted, bitter ; everything we saw, 
loathsome j every thing we touched, a sting ; every 
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flinell, a stenchj and every sounds a discord. If he 
had been indifferent about our happiness or misery, 
we must impute to our good fortune both the capacity 
of our senses to receive pleasure, and the supply of 
external objects fitted to produce it. But eimer of 
these (and still more both of them), bein^ too much 
to be attributed to accident, nothing remams but that 
God, when he created the human species, wished 
their happiness; and made for them the provision 
which he has made, with that view, and for that 
purpose. 

h. The same argument maybe proposed in different 
terms, thus : contrivance proves design ; and the pre- 
dominant tendency of the contrivance indicates the 
disposition of the designer. The world abounds with 
contrivances ; and all the contrivances which we are 
acquainted witib, are directed to beneficial purposes. 
c. Evil, no doubt, exists ; but is never, that we can 
perceive, the object of contrivance. Teeth are con- 
trived to eat, not to ache; their aching is incidental 
to the contrivance, perhaps inseparable from it ; but 
it is not the object of it. This is a distinction which 
well deserves to be attended to. In describing imple- 
ments of husbandry, you would hardly say of the 
sickle, that it was made to cut the reaper^s fingers, 
though this mischief often happens. But if you 
descnbe instruments of torture. This engine, you 
would say, is to extend the sinews ; this to dislocate 
the joints : this to break the bones ; this to scorch the 
soles of me feet. Here, pain and misery are the 
very oljeett of the contrivance. Now. in the works 
of nature, we never discover a train of contrivance to 
bring about an evil purpose. No anatomist ever 
discovered a system of organisation calculated to pro- 
duce pain and disease. Since then God has called 
forth his consummate wisdom to contrive and provide 
for our happiness, and the world appears to have been 
constituted with this design at first; so long as this 
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oonstitution is upholden by liiin, we must in reason 
suppose the same design to continue. 

We conclude, therefore, that God wills and wishes 
the happiness of his creatures. And the rule of 
d. morality built upon this conclusion is, ''that the 
method of coming at the will of God, concerning 
any action, by the light of nature, is to inquire into 
the tendency of that action to promote or diminish 
the general happiness.'' 

What are Paley*s arguments to prove the Divine benevo- 
lence? u. h. Answer the objection made against the Divine 
benevolence^ by reason of the existence of pain and evil. c. 
It being proved that God wills the happiness of the huouui 
species, what is the rule of morality built upon it? d. 



CHAP. IV. 



tJTILITY. 

a. Actions are to be estimated by their tendency. 
Whatever is expedient, is right. It is the utility 
of any moral rule alone, which constitutes the ob- 
ligation of it. 

But to all this there seems a plain objection, 
h, viz. that many actions are useAil, which no man 
will allow to be right. There are occasions, in which 
the hand of the assassin would be very useful. The 
present possessor of some great estate employs his 
influence and fortune, to corrupt or oppress all about 
him. His estate would devolve, by ms death, to a 
successor of an opposite character. It is useful, 
therefore, to despatch such a one as soon as possible 
out of the way ; as the neighbourhood will exchange 
thereby a pernicious tyrant for a wise and generous 
benefactor. It might be useful to rob a miser, and 
give the money to the poor ) or to get possession of a 
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> : place by false swearing, and thereby serve the public 
more enectuallv than in a private station. Must we 
\a then admit sucn actions to be right, which would be 
to justify assassination, plunder, and perjury; or 
Ic must we give up our principle, that the cntenon of 

right is utility ? It is not necessary to do either. 
[' c. The true answer is, that these actions, after all^ 

;^ are not useful, and for that reason, and that alone, 
are not ri^ht. To see this perfectly, it must be 
observed Siat the bad consequences of actions are 
twofold, |iar/irtt2ar and ^en«ra/. The particular bad 
consequence of an action, is the mischief which that 
single action directly and immediately occasions. 
The general bad consequence is, the violation of 
some necessary or usem general rule. Thus, the 
particular bad consequence of the assassination above 
described, is the fright and pain which the deceased 
underwent; the loss he sunered of life, and the 
affliction, of which his death was the occasion, to his 
fiimily, friends, and dependants. The genmtl bad 
consequence is the violation of this necessary general 
rule, that no man be put to death for his crimes but 
by public authority. Thus the action is not useful 
by reason of its general consequence. The same may 
be said of the other two instimoes, and of a million 
more which mi^ht be mentioned. 

As this solution supposes that the moral govern* 
ment of the world must proceed by general ndea, it 
semains that we shew the necessity of this. 



How are actions to be estimated? a. What objection 
may be made to Paley's doctrine of expediency ? b. How 
does he answer it t e. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE NECESSITY OF OENEBAL BULES. 

a. You cannot permit one action and forbid an- 
other, without showing a difference between them. 
Consequently, the same sort of actions must be 
generally permitted or generally forbidden. When, 
therefore, the general permission of them would be 
pernicious, it becomes necessary to lay down and sup- 
port the rule which generally forbids them. Thus, 
the assassin knocks the ricn villain on the head, 
because he thinks him better out of the way than in 
it. If you allow this excuse in the present instance, 
you must allow it to all who act in the same manner, 
and from the same motive ; that is, you must allow 
every man to kill any one he meets, whom he thinks 
noxious or useless ; which, in the event, would be to 
commit every man's life and safety to the spleen, 
fury, and fonaticism, of his neighbour ;~a disposition 
of afiairs which would soon fill the world with misery, 
and ere long put an end to the human species. 

The necessity of general rules in human govern- 
ment is apparent; but whether they are equally 
necessary in the divine economy, in that distribution 
of rewaras and punishments to which a moralist looks 
forward, may be doubted. 

h, Ansr. General rules are necessary to every 
moral government ; «. e. to every dispensation, whose 
object is to influence the conduct of reasonable 
creatures. For if, of two actions perfectly similar, 
one be punished, and the other be rewarded or 
forgiven, which is the consequence of rejecting 
general rules, the subjects of such a dispensation 
would no longer know, either what to expect or how 
to act. Bewards and punishments would cease to be 
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SQch^ — would become accidents. Like the stroke of 
a thunderbolt, or the discovery of a mine, like a 
blank or a benefit-ticket in a lottery, they would oc- 
casion pain or pleasure when they happened; but, 
following in no known order, they could have no 
previous influence or effect upon the conduct. An 
attention to general rules, therefore, is included in 
the very idea of reward and punishment. Conse- 
quently, whatever reason there is to expect future 
reward and punishment at the hand of God, there is 
the same reason to believe, that he will proceed in the 
distribution of it by general rules. 

Before we prosecute the consideration of general 
consequences any further, it may be proper to antici- 
pate a reflection ; viz. that as the general consequence 
of an action, upon which so much of the guilt of a 
bad action depends, consists in the example ; it should 
seem, that if the action (suicide for instance) be done 
with perfect secrecy, so as to furnish no bad example, 
tiiat part of the etiilt drops off. But, 

c. 1. Those who reason in this manner do not ob- 
serve, that they are setting up a general rule, of 
all others the least to be endurea ; namely, that 
secrecy will justify any action. Were such a rule 
admitted, for instance, in the case of suicide, is there 
not reason to fear that people would be disappearing 
perpetually ? 

2. They should be well satisfied about the points 
proposed in the following queries : — 

i. Whether the Scriptures do not teach us to 
expect that, at the general judgment of the world, 
the most secret actions will be brought to light?* 

ii. For what purpose can this be, but to make 
ihem the objects of reward and punishment ? 

iii. Whether, being so brought to light, they will 
not fall under the operation of those e<]^uel and impartial 
rules, by which God will deal with his creatures ? 

* Rom. zi. 16. 1 Cor. iv. 6. 
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a general rule, for the sake of any particular good 
consequence we may expect. Which is for the most 
part a salutary caution, the advantage seldom com- 
pensating for the violation of the rule. Strictly 
speaking, that cannot he ^^ evil, from which gooa 
comes ;" but with a view to the distinction between 
particular and general consequences, it may. 

How may the general consequences and guUt of an action 
be estimated ? a. ** Whatever ia expedient, is right." How 
does Paley explain this point? b. Mention some of the 
instances adduced by Paiey to illustrate the distinction 
between the particular and general consequence of an 
action, e. 1— -6. What proves incontestably the superior 
importance of general consequences? d. Explain the 
maxim, " not to do evil, that good may come.*' e. 



CHAP, VII. 

OP BIGHT. 

a. Right and obligation are reciprocal ; that is^ 
wherever there is a nght in one person, there is a 
corresponding obligation upon others. If one man 
has a " righ?' to an estate; others are "obliged" to 
abstain from it — and so in all other instances. Now, 
because moral ohligation depends upon the will of 
God ; righty which is correlative to it, must depend 
upon the same. Right therefore signines, catmstenc^ 
with the will of God* 

h. Right is a quality of persons or of actions. Of 
persons ; as when we say, such a one has a ^^ right'' 
to this estate; parents have a "right'' to reverence 
from their clularen. Of actions; as it is " right" to 
punish murder with death; his behaviour on that 

occasion was " right." 

-• 

How does Paley arrive at the meaning of the word 
« rigrht?" a. What is right a quahty of 1 Give In- 
stances, h. 



\ 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE DIYISIOK OF BIGHTS. 

Rights, when applied to persons, are 

I. Natural or adventitious. 

a. Natural rights are such as would belong to a 
man, although there subsisted in the world no civil 
government whatever ; as, a man's right to his life, 
limbs, and liberty ; his right to the produce of his 
personal labour; to the use of air, light, water. 
Adventitious rights are such as arise from the estab- 
lishment of civil society ; as the right of a king over 
his subjects ; of a general over his soldiers ; of a judge 
over tne life and liberty of a prisoner ; a right to 
appoint magistrates, to impose taxes, decide disputes, 
direct the descent or disposition of property; a right^ 
in a word, in any one man, or particular body of men, 
to make laws and regulations for the rest. 

And here it will be asked, how adventitious rights 
are created ; or, which is the same thing, how any 
new rights can accrue from the establishment of civil 
society. ; as rights of all kinds depend upon the will 
of God, and civil society is but the institution of 
man? 

p. This difficulty may be solved thus : — God wills 
the happiness of mankind ; and the existence of civil 
society, as conducive to that happiness. Consequently, 
many things which are useful for the support of civil 
society in general, or for the conduct and conserva- 
tion of particular societies already established, are, 
for that reason, '^ consistent with the will of God," 
or " right/' which, without that reason, i,e» without 
the establishment of civil society, would not have 
been so. 
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Hence it appears, that adventitious rights, though 
immediately derived from human appointment, are 
not less sacred than natural rights, nor the obligation 
c, to respect them less cogent. They both ultima- 
tely rely upon the same authority, the will of God. 
A man claims a right to a particidar estate. He can 
shew nothing for his right, but a rule of civil society. 
Notwithstanding all this, there would be the same sm 
in dispossessing him by craft or violence, as if the 
estate had been assigned to him by the immediate 
appointment of Heaven. 

II. Alienable or inalienable. 

d. Alienable rights are such as may be transferred 
from one person to another, as houses, lands, mpney, 
&c. InaMenable rights are such as may not be trans- 
ferred ; as the right of a prince over ms people, of a 
husband over his wife, of a master over his servants, 
&c. 

€. The distinction depends upon the mode of ac- 
quiring the riffht. If the right originate from a 
contract, and oe limited to the person by the express 
terms of the contract, or by the common interpretation 
of such contracts, or by b. personal conditiofi annexed 
to the right : then it is inalienable. In all other cases 
it is alienable. 

/. The right to civil liberty is alienable ; though it 
has often Insen pronounced to be an inalienable right. 
The true reason why mankind hold in detestation the 
memory of those who have sold their liberty to a 
tyrant, is, that, together with their own, they sold 
commonly, or endangered, the liberty of others ; 
which certainly they had no right to dispose of. 

III. Perfect or imperfect. 

g. Perfect rights may be asserted by force, or, 
where civil society exists, by course of law. As, a 
man's right to his life, person, house, estate, furni- 
ture, &c. Imperfect rights are such as may not be 
asserted either by force or by course of law ; as the 
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right of the best qualified candidate to success ; the 
right of a poor neiglibour to relief, the right of a 
benefactor to returns of gratitude from the person he 
has obliged, the right of children to affection and 
education from their parents, and of parents, on their 
part, to duty and reverence from their children. 

It may be, at first view, difficult to apprehend how 
a person should have a right to a thing, and yet have 
no right to use the means necessary to obtain it. In 
other words : How it comes to pass that it should be 
consistent with the will of God that a person should 
possess a thing, and yet not be consistent with the 
same will that he should use force to obtain it. 

h. This difficulty, like most others in morality, is 
resolvable into the necessity of general rules. The 
answer is, that by reason of the indeterminateness^ 
either of the object, or of the circumstances of the 
righty the permission of force in this case would, in 
its consequence, lead to the permission of force in 
other cases, where there existed no right at all. The 
best candidate has, no doubt, a right to success : but 
his right depends upon his qualifications; there must 
be somebody therefore to compare them. The existence, 
degree, and respective importance, of these qualifica- 
tions, are all indeterminate ; there must be somebody 
therefore to determine them. To allow the candidate 
to demand success by force, is to make him the judge 
of his own qualifications. You cannot do this but you 
must make all other candidates the same; which 
would open a door to demands without number, reason, 
or right. The same may be said of all other cases of 
imperfect rights : not to mention, that in the instances 
of gratitude, affection, reverence, and the like, force 
is excluded by the very idea of the duty, which must 
be voluntary, or cannot exist at all. 

k. Wherever the right is imperfect the correspond- 
/. ing obligation is so too. And many imagine, in 
consequence of the ill-chosen term "imperfect," that 

£ 2 
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there is less guilt in the violation of an imperfect obli- 
gation, than of a perfect one ; which is a groundless 
notion. For an obligation being perfect or imperfect, 
determines only whether violence mayor may not be 
employed to enforce it ; and determines nothing else* 
The degree of guilt incurred by violating the 
obligation, is a diiferent thing, and is determined 
b^ circumstances altogether independent of this 
distinction. 

m. As positive precepts are often indeterminate in 
their extent, and as the indeterminateness of an obli- 
gation is that which makes it imperfect; it comes to 
pass, that positive precepts commonly produce an 
imperfect obligation. Thus the fifth commandment 
is positive, and the duty which results from it imper- 
fect But negative precepts or prohibitions, being 
generally precise, constitute accordingly perfect 
obligations. Thus the sixth commandment is negative, 
Bnd imposes a perfect obligation. 



Define and opive instances of natural and adventitious 
rigrhts. a. How are adventitious rig^hts created 1 b. 
Adventitious rights are not less sacred than natural rights. 
e. Define, and give instances of, alienable and inalienable 
rights.' a. Upon what does the distinction between 
alienable and inalienable rights depend? e. Is the right 
to civil liberty alienable ? f. Define, and give instances of, 
perfect and imperfect rights, g. How can a person be said 




violation of an imperfect than of a perfect obligation ? I, 
Shew that positive precepts create imperfect : and negative, 
perfect obligations : and give instances, m. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE OENEBAL BIGHTS OF MANKIND. 

a. By the general rights of mankind, are meant the 
rights which belong to the species collectively ; the 
original stock, which they have since distributed 
among themselves. 

These are, 

^. 1. A right to the fruits or vegetable produce of 
the earth. 

The insensible parts of the creation are incapable 
of injury ; and it is nugatory to inquire into the right, 
where the use can be attended with no injury. But 
we may observe, that, as God had created us with a 
want and desire of food, and provided things suited to 
sustain and satisfy us, we may fairly presume that 
he intended we should apply these tlungs to that 
purpose. 

2. A right to the flesh of animals. 

This is a very different claim from the former. 
Some excuse seems necessary for the pain and loss 
which we occasion to brutes, by restraining them of 
their liberty, and, at last, putting an end to their 
lives, for our pleasure and conveniency. 

The reasons alleged in vindication of this prac- 
tice are the following : — 

i. That the several species of brutes bein^ created 
to prey upon one another, affords a kind of analogy 
to prove that the human species were intended to feed 
upon them. 

ii. That, if let alone, they would overrun the earth, 
and exclude mankind from the occupation of it. 

iii. That they are requited for what they suffer at 
our hands, by our care and protection. 
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Upon which reasons we may ohserve, that the 
analogy contended for is extremely lame ; since brutes 
have no power to support life by any other means, 
and since we have : for the whole human species 
might subsist entirely on vegetable food. The two 
other reasons may be valid, as far as they ^o ; for, if 
man had been supported entirely by vegetaole food, a 
great part of those animals which die to furnish his 
table, would never have lived: but they by no means 
justity our right over the lives of brutes to the extent 
in wliich we exercise it. What danger is there, for 
instance, of fish interfering with us, in the occupa- 
tion of their element } or what do we contribute to 
their support or preservation ? 

It seems that it would be difficult to defend this right 
by any arguments which the light of nature affords ; and 
that we are beholden for it to the permission recorded 
in Gen. ix. 1 — 8. To Adam and his posterity had 
been granted, at the creation, '^ every green herb for 
meat,'' and nothing more. In the last clause of the 
above passage, the old grant is recited, and extended 
to the flesh of animals j ''even as the green herb, 
have I given you all thm^." But this was not till 
after the flood; the inhabitants of the antediluvian 
world had therefore no such permission, that we 
know of. Whether they actually refrained from the 
flesh of animals, is another question. Abel, we read, 
was a keeper of sheep ; and for what purpose he 
kept them, except for food, is difficult to say (unless 
it were sacrifices.) 

From reason^ then, or revelation, or from both 
together, it appears to be the intention of the 
Almighty, that the productions of the earth should 
be applied to the sustectation of human life. 

8. The right of extreme necessity ; ». e, a right to 
use or destroy another's property, when it is neces- 
sary for our own preservation to do so ; as a right to 
take the first food, clothes, or shelter, we meet with. 
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when we are in danger of perishing through want of 
them ; a right to throw goods overboard to save the 
ship ; or to pull do¥m a house^ in order to stop the 
progress of a fire. 

Of which right the foundation seems to be this ; 
that when property was first instituted, the institution 
was not intended to operate to the destruction of any ; 
therefore when such consequences would follow, all 
regard to it is superseded. Or rather, perhaps, these 
are the few cases, where the particular consequence 
exceeds the general consequence ; where the remote 
mischief resulting from the violation of the general 
rule, is overbalanced by the immediate advantage. 



What is meant by " the general rights of mankind T* a. 
Give instances of the general rights of mankind ; and 
state the arguments by which the 'right in each case is 
defended, b, 1 — 3. 
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BOOK III. 

EELATIVE DUTIES. 
PART I. 

OF RELATIVE DUTIES WHICH ARE DETERlillNATE. 



CHAP. I. 
OF PROPERTY. 



a. If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of 
com ; and if you should see ninety-nine of them 
gathering all they got, into a heap ; reserving nothing 
for themselves, but the refuse ; keeping this heap for 
the weakest, perhaps the worst, of the flock ; sitting 
round, and looking on, all the winter, whilst this one 
was devouring and wasting it ; and if a pigeon more 
hardy or hungry than the rest, touched a grain, all 
the others instantly flying upon it, and teanng it to 
pieces ; you would see what is every day practised 
among meu. Among men you see the ninety-and-nine 
scraping together a heap of superfluities for one (often- 
times the feeblest and worst of the whole set), get- 
ting nothing for themselves but a little of the coarsest 
of the provision ; looking quietly on while they see 
the fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled; and if 
one of the number touch a particle of the hoard, the 
others joining against him, and hanging him for 
the theft. 

What is the paradoxical view of the institution of Pro- 
perty given by Paley ? a. 
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CHAP. II. 



THE USE OF THE INSTITUTION OF PEOPEBTY. 

The principal advantages, arising from the institu- 
tion of property, are the following : 

a, I. It increases the produce of the earth. 

The earth, in cUmates like ours, produces little with- 
out cultivation : and none would be willing to culti- 
vate the ground, if others were to be admitted to an 
equal share of the produce. The same is true of the 
care of flocks and herds of tame animals. Tliere 
would be little to subsist on in this country, if we 
trusted to the spontaneous productions of the soil ; 
and it fares not much better with other countries. 

II. It preserves the produce of the earth to ma- 
turity. 

We may judge what would be the effects of a 
community of right to the productions of the earth, 
from a few trifling specimens. A cherry-tree in a 
hedge-row, nuts in a wood, the grass of an unstinted 

Easture, are seldom of much advantage to any body, 
ecause people do not wait for the proper season of 
reaping them. Com, if any were sown, would 
never ripen ; lambs and calves would never grow up, 
because the first person that met them would reflect, 
that he had better lake them as they are^ than leave 
them for another. 

in. It prevents contests. 

War and waste, tumult and confusion, must be 
unavoidable and eternal, where there is not enough 
for all, and where there are no rules to adjust the 
division. ^ 

IV. It improves the conveniency of living. 
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This it does in two ways : — 

1. It enables mankind to divide themselves into 
distinct professions; which is impossible, unless a 
man can exchange uie productions of his art for what 
he wants from others ; and exchange implies property. 
Much of the advantage of civilised over savage life 
depends upon this. When a man is from necessity his 
own tailor, carpenter, cook, &;c., it is not probable 
that he will be expert at any of his callings. 

2. It encourages those oxts by which the accom- 
modations of human life are supplied, by appropriat- 
ing to the artist the benefit of his discoveries and 
improvements : without which, ingenuity will never 
be exerted with effect. 

h. Upon these accounts we may venture, with a 
few exceptions, to pronounce, that the poorest and 
worst provided, where property and the consequences 
of property prevail, are in a better situation, with 
respect to food, raiment, houses, and the necessaries 
of life, than any are in places where most things 
remain in common. The balance therefore upon the 
whole, must preponderate in favour of property with 
a manifest and great excess. 

What nro tho principal advniitaj^ca arising from the 
institution of property? a. I— IV What is the conclu- 
sion which follows from Foley's account of tho iustitutiou 
of property ? b. 



CHAP. III. 

THE HISTORY OF PROPERTY. 

a. The first objects of property were the fruits 
which a man gathered, and the wild animals he 
caught ; next to these, the tents or houses which he 
built, the tools he made use of to catch or prepare 

f2 
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his food ; and afterwards^ weapons of war and offence. 
Flocks and herds of tame animals soon became pro- 
perty ; Abel was a keeper of sheep : sheep and oxen, 
camels and asses, composed the wealth of the Jewish, 
mtriarehs. As the world was first peopled in the 
East, where there existed a ff reat scarcity of water, 
wells, probably, were next made property ; as we leam 
from tne frequent and serious mention of them in the 
Old Testament.* Land, which alone our laws call real 
property, was probably not made property in any 
country till long after the institution of many other 
species, that is, till the country became populous, 
and tillage began to be thought of. The first parti- 
tion of an estate which we read of, was that which 
took place between Abram and Lot. There are no 
traces of property in land in Caesar's account of 
Britain: Httle of it in the history of the Jewish 
patriarchs ; none of. it found amongst the nations of 
North America ; the Scythians are expressly said 
to have appropriated their cattle and houses, and to 
have left their land in common. 

b» Property in immoveables continued at first no 
longer than the occupation^ that is, so long as a 
man's family continued in possession of a cave, or 
his flocks depastured upon a hill, no one attempted, 
or thought he had a right, to disturb or drive them 
out. All more permanent property in land was 
probably posterior to civil government and to laws. 

Give a bistory of the order iu which property was 
established, a. How long^ did property in immoveables con- 
tinue ut first ? b» 

• Gen.zxi.25; xxvi. 18. 
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CHAP. IV. 

IN WHAT THE BIGHT OF PBOPEBTY IN LAND IS 

FOUNDED. 

a. Land was once no doubt, common ; and the 
question is, how any part of it could justly be taken 
out of the common, and. so appropriated to Uie first 
owner, as to give him a better right to it than 
others ; and, what is more, a right to exclude all 
others from it. 

Moralists have given different accounts of 1Mb 
matter, as: — 

b. I. That mankind, when they suffered a person to 
occupy a piece of ground, by tacit consent relinquished 
their right to it ; and as the ^ound, they say, be- 
longed to mankind collectivdy, and mankind thus 
^ve up their ri^ht to the first peaceable occupier, 
it thenceforward became his property, and no one 
afterwards had a right to molest him in it. 

The objection to this is, that consent can never be 
presumed from silence, where the person whose con- 
sent is required knows nothing about the matter ; 
which must have been the case with all mankind, 
except the neighbourhood of the place where the ■ 
appropriation was made. And to suppose that the 
ground previously belonged to the neighbourhood, 
and that they had a just power of conferring a ri^ht 
upon whom they pleased, is to suppose the question 
resolved, and a partition of land to have already 
taken place. 

II. That each man's limbs and labour are his own 
exclusively ; that, by occupying a piece of ground, 
a man inseparably mixes his labour with it ; by which 
means it becomes thenceforward his own, as you can- 
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not take it from him without depriving him of some- 
thins which is indisputably his. 

This is Mr. Locke's solution, and seems a Mr 
reason, where the value of the labour bears a con- 
siderable proportion to the value of the thing. Thus 
^ame and fish, though they be common whilst at large 
in the woods or water, instantly become the property 
of the person that catches them ; because an animal, 
when caught, is much more valuable than when at 
liberty ; and this increase of value is strictly the pro- 
perty of the fowler or fisherman, being the produce €>f 
his personal labour. For the same reason, wood or 
iron, manufiictured into utensils, becomes the property 
of uie manufacturer ; because me value of the work- 
manship far exceeds that of the materials. And upon 
this principle, a parcel of unappropriated ground, 
which a man shoula pare, bum, plough, harrow, and 
sow, for the production of com^ would justly enough 
be thereby made his own. 

III. That, as God has provided these things for 
the use of all, he has given each leave to take what 
he wants ; by virtue therefore of this leave, a man 
may appropriate what he stands in need of, without 
waiting for the consent of others ; as, when an en- 
tertainment is provided for the freeholders of a county, 
each goes, and eats and drinks what he wants, with- 
out waiting for the consent of the other quests. 

This is a better account of the first right of owner- 
ship. But then this reason justifies property, as far 
as necessaries alone, or,^ at the most, as far as a 
competent provision for our natural exigencies. For, 
in tne entertainment we speak of, although every 
freeholder may eat till he be satisfied ; yet you would 
hardly permit any one to fill his pockets, or to cany 
away a quantity of provision to be hoardei} up, or 
wasted; especially if, by so doing, he pinched the 
guests at the lower end of the table. 
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c. The real foundation of our right is^ the law of 
the lomd. 

It is the intention of God, that the produce of tiie 
earth be applied to thd use of man ; this cannot be 
fulfilled without establishing property ; it b oonsistent, 
therefore, with his will, that property be established. 
The land cannot be divided into separate property, 
without leaving it to the law of the country to regu- 
late that division ; it is consistent, therefore, with the 
same will, that the law should regulate the division ; 
and, consequentiy, " consistent with the will of God," 
or, ^^ right," that we should possess that share which 
these regulations assign us. 

The principles here laid down upon this subject, 
apparently tend to a conclusion of which a bad use 
is apt to be made. As the right of property depends 
upon the law of the land, it seems to follow, that a 
man has a right to keep and take every thing which 
tiie law will Slow him. This is not the case. 

d. The distinction is this. With the law, we ac- 
knowledge, resides the disposal of property ; so 
long, therefore, as we keep within the design and 
intention of a law, that law will justify us, whatever 
be the equity or expediency of the law itself. But 
when we convert to one purpose, a rule of law, which 
is intended for another, we plead in our justification, 
not the intention of the law, but the words, that is, 
we plead a dead letter which can signify nothing; for 
words without meaning or intention, have no e£^ct in 
justice ; much less, words taken contrary to the mean- 
ing and intention of the speaker or writer. 

Pf .B. As property is tite principal subject of justice, 
or of " tite determinate relative duties,*' it lias been 
discussed in the first place. We now proceed to state 
these duties in the best order we can. 



What difficulty is there in explaining^ the orifi^in of pro- 
perty iu land ? a. What accounts have been given of the 
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right of property in land ? and what objections have been 
started ? b, I — III. What is the real foundation of this 
rii^ht? and how is it proved ? e. Does it follow that, be« 
cause the ri^ht of property depends upon the law of the 
land, a man has a right to take ana keep every thing which 
the Jaw will allow him ? d. 



CHAP. V. 

PBOMISES. 

Under this head we may consider, 

I. From whence the oJnigaiion to perform promises 
arises. 

a. Those who argue from Annate moral principles, 
suppose a sense of the obligation of promises to be 
one of them; but without assuming this without 
proof, the obligation to perform promises may be 
deduced from its necessity to the well-being or the 
existence, indeed, of human society. This may^ be 
shewn as follows : — Men act from expectation. Ex- 
pectation is in most cases determined by the assurances 
which we receive from others. If no dependence 
could be placed upon these assurances, it would be 
impossible to judge of many future events, or to regu- 
late our conduct with respect to them. Confidence 
therefore in promises, is essential to the intercourse of 
human life ; because, without it, the greatest part of 
our conduct would proceed upon chance. But there 
could be no confidence in promises, if men were not 
obliged to perform them ; the obligation therefore to 
perrorm promises, is essential to the same ends, and 
m the same degree. 

II. In what sense promises are to he interpreted, 

b. Where the terms of a promise admit of more 
senses than one, the promise is to be performed ^' in 
that sense in which the promiser apprehended, at the 
time, that the promisee received it.'' It is not the 
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sense in which the promiser actually intended it that 
always governs the interpretation of an equivocal 
promise : because, at that rate, you might excite 
expectations, which you never meant, nor would be 
obliged, to satisfy. Much less is it the sense in which 
the promisee actually received it ; for then you might 
be drawn into engagements which you never designed 
to undertake. It must therefore be the sense in* which 
the promiser believed that the promisee accepted his 
promise. The rule is put in the above form, to ex- 
clude evasion in cases in which the promiser attempts 
to make his escape through some ambiguity in the 
expressions which he used. Thus Temures promised 
c. the garrison of Sebastia, that, if they would sur- 
render, no hlood should he shed. The garrison sur- 
rendered ; and he buried them all auve. Now, 
Temures fulfilled the promise in the sense in which he 
intended it at the time ; but not in the sense in which 
the garrison received it, nor in which Temures knew 
that the garrison received it ; in which last sense he 
was in conscience bound to have performed it. 

d. The obligation then of promises depends upon 
the expectaiions which we knowingly and voluntarily 
excite. Consequently, any conduct towards another, 
which we are sensible excites expectations in that 
other, is as much a promise, and creates as strict an 
obligation, as the most express assurances. This is 
the foundation of tticii promises, 

III. In what eases promises are not binding. 

Promises are not binding, 

1. Where the performance is impossible. 

e. But the promiser is guilty or a fraud, if he be 
aware of the impossibility, at the time of making 
the promise. For, when any one promises a thing, 
he asserts his belief, at least, of the possibility of 
performing it, as no one can accept or understand a 
promise under any other supposition. Instances of 
this sort are the following : The minister promises a 
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place, which he knows to be engaged ; — A merchant 
promises a ship, which he is privately advised is lost 
at sea; — an incumbent promises to resign a living, 
being previously assured that his resignation will not 
be accepted by the bishop. 

When the promiser himself occasions the impossi- 
bility, it is a direct breach of the promise ; as when 
a soldier maims, or a servant disables himself, to get 
rid of his engagements. 

2. Where the performance is unlawful. 

Of this there are two cases : 

i. Where the unlawfulness is known to the parties, 
at the time of making the promise; as where an 
assassin promises his employer to despatch his rival, 
or a servant to betray his master. The parties in 
these cases are not obliged to perform the promise, 
because they were under a prior Migation to the 
contrary, f'rom which prior obligation what is there 
to discharge them ? Their promise, — their own act 
and deed. — But an obligation, from which a man can 
dischai^e himself by his own act, is no obligation at 
all. The guilt therefore of such promises lies in the 
making, not in the breaking of them. 

ii. Where the unlawfulness did not exist, or was 
not known, at the time of making the promise ; as 
where a woman gives a promise of marriage, and 
before the marriage, she discovers that her intended 
husband is too nearly related to her, or that he has a 
wife yet living. * Here it must be presumed that the 
parties supposed what they promised to be lawful, 
and that tne promise proceeded entirely upon this 
supposition. The lawfulness therefore becomes a 
condition of the promise; which condition failing, 
the oblip^ation ceases. Of this nature was Herod's 
/. promise to his daughter-in-law. The promise was 
not unlawful in the terms in which Herod delivered 
it ; and when it became so by the daughter's choice, 
by her demanding "John the Baptist'shead," Herod 
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was disebaj^ed from the obligation of it. 

g. Theapeeific performance of promises is reckoned 
a perfect obligation. And many casuists bave laid down, 
tliat) where a perfect and an imperfect obligation clash, 
tiie perfect obligation is to be preferred. For which 
opinion, however, there seems to be no reason, but 
what arises from the terms ^^ perfect" and ^^ imper- 
fect." The truth is, of two contradictory obligations, 
that ought to prevail which is prior in point of time. 

But observe, the validity of a promise is not 
destroyed, 
h. L Because the subject of it is unlawful. 
For it is the perfortnance being unlawful, and not 
any unlawfalness in the subject or motive of the 
promise, which destroys its validity: therefore the 
reward of any crime, after the crime is committed, 
ou^ht, if promised, to be paid. For the sin and mi8<» 
chief, by this supposition, are over; and will be 
neither more nor less for the performance of the 
promise, 
ii. Because It proceeded from an unlawful motive. 
A certain person, in the life-time of his wife, who 
was then sicK, had paid his addresses, and promised 
marriage to another woman : — the wife died ; and the 
woman demanded performance of the promise. The 
man, who eitiier felt or pretended doubts concerning 
the obligation of such a promise, referred his case to 
Bishop Sanderson, the most eminent, in this kind of 
knowledge, of his time, who adjudged the promise 
to be void. Now, upon our principles, he was wrong ; 
for, however criminal the affection might be, which 
induced the promise, the j^fbrmance, when it was 
demanded, was lawful ^ which is the only lawfulness 
re(][uired. 

lii. Where it produces, when performed, no effect, 
beyond what would have taKen place had the 
promise never been made. 
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This is the only case,' in which the obli«ition of a 
promise will justify a conduct, which, unless it had 
been promised, would be unjust. A captive may 
lawfully recover his liberty, by a promise of neutrality ; 
for his conqueror takes nothing by the promise, which 
he might not have secured by his death or confine- 
ment; and neutrality would be innocent in him^ 
although criminal in another. 

3. Where they contradict a former promise^ 
Because the performance is tiien unlawiiil. 

4. Before acceptance ; i. e. before notice given to 
the promisee. For no expectation has been excited^ 
therefore none can be disappointed. 

And if I declare my intention to a third person, 
who, without any authority, conveys iiiy declaration 
to the promisee ; the promise is hot binding : for I 
have not voluntarily excited expectation. . 

6. When they are released hg tike promisee, • 

This is evident : but it may be sometimes doubted 
who the promisee is. If I give a promise to A, for 
B ; then A is the promisee, whose consent I must 
obtain, to be released from the engagement. 

If I promise a place or vote to B by A, that is, if 
A be a- messenger to convey the promise, then B is 
the promisee. 

Promises to one person, for the benefit of another, 
are not released by the death of the promisee. For, 
his death neither makes the performance impracticable, 
nor implies any consent to release the promiser from it. 

6. When they are erroneous. 

Of this there are two cases : 

i. Where the error proceeds from the mistake or 
misrepresentation of the promisee. For a promise 
supposes the truth of the account, which the promisee 
relates in order to obtain it. A beg^r solicits your 
charity, by a story of the most pitiable distress ; you 
promise to relieve him, if he will call again : — ^in the 
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interval you digcover his story to be made up of lies ; 
this, no doubt, releases you from your promise. 

ii. When the promise is understood by the promisee 
to proceed upon a certain supposition, or when the 
promiser apprehended it to be so understood, and that 
supposition turns out to be false. 

A Neither receives an account of the death of his 
only Bon.^He promises his fortune to his nephew. — 
The account turns out to be false. The father is 
released from his promise ; not merely because he 
never woidd have made it, had he known the truth 
of the case, for that alone will not do ; but because 
the nephew also himself understood the promise to 
proceed upon the supposition of his cousin's death : 
or, at least, his uncle thought he so understood it. The 
foundation of the rule is plainly this : a man is bound 
only to satisfy the expectation which he intended to 
excite ; whatever condition, therefore he intended to 
subject that expectation to, bejcomes an essential 
condition of the promise. 

It has Ions been controverted among moralists, 
whether promises be binding, wl^ch are extorted by 
violence or fear. 

k. Now the obligation of all promises results from 
the necessity of that confidence which mankind 
repose in them. The question, therefore, whether 
these promises are binding, will depend upon this : 
whether mankind, upon the whole, are benefited 
by the confidence placed on such promises ? A 
highwayman attacks you — ^and being disappointed 
in his Dooty, threatens to murder you; — you pro- 
mise, with many solemn asseverations, that if he will 
spare your life, ne shall find a purse of money at a 
place appointed ; — ^upon the faith of this promise, he 
forbears firom further violence. Now, your life was 
saved- by the confidence reposed in a promise extorted 
by fear ; and the lives of many others may be saved 
by the same. This is a good consequence. On the 
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other hand, eonfidence in promises like these, greatly 
facilitates the perpetration of robheries : they may be 
made the instruments of ahnost unlimited extortion. 
This is a bad consequence : and in the question 
between the importance of these opposite conse* 
quences, resides the doubt concerning we obligation 
of such promises. 

h Vows are promises to God. The obligation 
cannot be made out upon the same principle as 
that of other promises. The violation of them, 
never^eless, implies a want of reverence to the 
Supreme Being ; which is enough to make it 
sinftiL 

m. There appears no command in the Christian 
Scriptures to make vows ; much less any autiio- 
litT to break through them when they are made. 

The few instances* which we read of in the New 
Testament, were religiously observed. 

n. The rules laid down concerning promises, are 
applicable to vows. Thus Jephtha's vow, taken in the 
sense in which that transaction is commonly under- 
stood, was not binding ; because the performance, in 
that contingency, became unlawful. 

Whence does the ohligration to perform promises arise? 
«. In what seuse are promises to be interpreted? b. By 
what equivocation did Temures violate our rule? e. What 
is the foundation of taeU promises ? d. In what cases are 
promises not binding? e, 1—6. Was Herod's promise to 
his daughter-in-law binding? jf. What species of obliga* 
tion is uie specific performance of promises reckoned 1 Of 
two contradictory obligations, which ought to prevail ? g. 
Mention some instances in which the validity of a promise 
(though apparently the case) is not destroyed. A. i— iii. 
Are promises binding which have been extorted b^ violence 
or fear? k. What are v<w«? How may the obhgation to 
perform them be made out ? L What do we find in the 
Scriptures on the subject of vows? m. When are vows 
binding ? W as Jeph tha*s so ? n. 

* Acts zvlii. 18 ; zxi. 23. 
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CHAP. IV. 

CONTRACTS. 

a. A Contract is a mutual promise. The obligation 
therefore of contracts, the sense in which they 
are to be interpreted, and the cases where they are 
not binding, wul be the same as of promises; so 
that the ime which governs the construction of all 
contracts, as in the, case of promises, is, that 

h, Whatever is expected by cne stde^ and known to 
he so expected hy the other ^ it is to he deemed a part 
or condUion of the contract, 

c. The several kinds of contracts, and the order in 
which we shall consider them, stand tiius :— 
^ Sale. 
Hazard- 



Contracts of 



^Lending of { S^™"* Jfro^atj. 



i Service. 

Labour \ ^^^^^ja^ 
j Partnership. 

I. Offices. 



What is a contract? a. What role governs the con- 
stmction of all oontracts ? b. Bnumerate the several kinds 
of contracts. 0. 



CHAP. VII. 

coirrRACTs of sale. 

a. The rule of justice in bargains, is, that the 
seller is bound to disclose the faults of what he offers 
to sale. One method of proving this is the 
following : 

It will be allowed, that to advance a direct false- 
hood, in recommendation of our wares, by ascribing 

o3 
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to them some quality which we know that they have 
not, iB dishonest. Now compare with this the 
designed concealment of some fault which we know 
that they have. The motives and the effects of 
actions are the only points of comparison, in which 
their moral quality can differ : but the motive in these 
two cases is the same, viz. to procure a higher price : 
the effect^ that is, the prejudice to the buyer, is also 
the same ; for he finds himself equally out of pocket, 
whether the commodity turn out worse than he had 
supposed, by the want of some quality which he 
expected, or the discovery of some mult which he did 
not expect. If, therefore, actions be the same, as to 
all moral purposes, which proceed from tiie same 
motives, and produce the same effects ) it is making 
a distinction without a difference, to esteem it a cheat 
to magnify beyond the truth the virtues of what we 
have to sell, but none to conceal its faults. 

5. There is one exception to this rule; namely, 
where the silence of the seller implies some feuit 
in the thing to be sold, and where the buyer has a 
compensation in the price for the risk which he 
runs. 

To this of concealing the faults of what we 
want to put off, may be referred the practice of 
passing bad money. 

e. This practice is sometimes defended by a vulgar 
excuse, that we have taken the money for good, 
and must get rid of it. Which is mucn the same 
as if one, who had been robbed on the highway, 
should allege that he had a right to reimburse him- 
self out of me pocket of the first traveller he met. 

If the thing sold be damaged, between the sale and 
the delivery, ought the buyer to bear the loss, or the 
seller? 

d. This will depend upon the particular construc- 
tion of the contract. If the seller, either expressly, 
or by implication, or by custom, engage to deliver 
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the goods ; and they be damaged in the conveyance, 
the BcJler must abide by the loss. ^ If the thii^ sold 
remain with the seller, at the instance, or for the 
conveniency of the buyer, then the buyer undertakes 
the risk. 

What is the rule of justiee in bavgains, and how is it 
proved ? a. Is there any exception to the rule J b. How is 
the practice of passing' Imd mon^^ sometimes defended, and 
how does Paley answer it ? e. If the thing* sold be damaged 
between the sale and the delivery, who ought to bear the 
loss? d. 



CHAP. VIII. 

COXTRAGT& OF HAZARD. 

a. By Contracts of Hazard are meant gaming and 
insurance. 

b. What some say of this kind of contracts, ^^ that 
one side ought not to have any adyantage over the 
other,'' is neither practicable nor true. It is not 
practicable ; for that equality of skill and judgment, 
which this rule requires, is seldom to be met with. 
Nor is this equality requisite to the justice of the 
contract. One party may give to the other the whole 
of the stake, and the other may justly accept it; 
much more, therefore, may one give to the other a 
part; or, what is the same, an advantage in the 
chance of winning the whole. 

c. The proper restriction is, that neither side have 
an advantage by means of which titie other is not 
aware; for this is an advantage taken, without being 
given. If I sit down to a game at whist, and have 
an advantage by means of a better memory, closer 
attention, or a superior knowledge of the game, the 
advantage is fair; because it is obtained by means of 
which tiie adversary is aware. But if I gain an 
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advantage by packing the cards, glancing my eye 
into the adversary's hand, or by concerted signals 
with my partner, it is a dishonest advantage ; because 
it depends upon means which the adversary never 
suspects that I make use of. . The same distinction 
holds of all contracts into which chance enters. 



yfYivX is xneaht by Contracts of Hazard? a. What re- 
striction is g^en^rally laid down respecting this kind of con- 
tracts? Shewlbat it is neither practicable nor true 1 h. What 
is the proper restriction 1 c. 



CHAP. IX. 

coirrBACTs op lending op inconsumable property. 

a. When the identical loan is to be returned, as a 
book, a horse, a harpsichord, it is oaXieidi inconsumable ; 
in opposition to corn, wine, money, &c., which can 
only be restored in kind. 

The questions under this head are as follows: — 

1. If the thing lent be lost or damaged, who ought 
to bear the loss or damage ? 

h. If it be damaged by the use, or by accident in 
the use, for which it was lent, the lender ought to bear 
it; but if the damage be occasioned by the fault of 
the borrower, or by accident in some use for which 
it was not lent, then the borrower must make it good. 
For in one case, the owner foresees the damage or risk, 
and therefore consents to undertake it ; in the other 
case he does not. 

2. If an estate or a house, during a lease, become 
worth much more, or much less, than the rent agreed 
to be paid for it ; to whom, of natural right, does th^ 
advantage or disadvantage belong ? 

c. The rule of justice seems to be this: If the al- 
teration might be expected by the parties, the hirer 
must take the consequence; if it could not, the 
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owner. If an estate in the isle of Ely be overflowed 
with water^ so as to be incapable of occupation, the 
tenant is bound by his lease ; because he entered into 
it with a knowledge of the danger. But if, by the 
irruption of the sea into a counti^ where it was never 
known to have come befcnre, by the breaking out of 
a volcano, the incursions of an enemy, or by amortcd 
contagion amongst the cattle, an estate lose its value, 
the loss shall fall upon the owner; that is, the tenant 
shall either be discharged from lus agreement, or be 
entitled to an abatement of rent. For changes such 
as these, being unprovided for by the contracting 
parties, form no part of the contract j and therefore 
ought to have the same effect as if no contract 
at all had been made, that is, ought to &n upon the 
owner. 

Distinguish between consumable and inconsurtuible pro- 
perty, a. If the thin^ lent be lost or damaged, who ou^ht 
to bear the loss ? b. If property let on lease become either 
much more, or much less yaluable, to whom does the ad- 
Tontagpe or diaadvantage belong ? e* 



CHAP. X. 

CONTKACTS COirCEBKINO THE LENDING OF MONEY. 

a. There exists no reason in the law of nature, why 
a man should not be paid for the lending of his money, 
as well as of any other property. 

h. The scruples that have been entertained upon 
this head, and upon the foundation of which, the re- 
ceiving of interest or usury (for they formerly meant 
the same thing) was once prohibited in almost all 
Christian countries, arose from a passage in Deuter^ 
onomy xxiii. 19, 20 : ^' Thou shalt not lend upon 
usury to thy brother; usury of money, usury of vic- 
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tualsy usury of any thing that is lent upon usury : 
unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury ; but 
unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.'' 

c. This prohibition is now generaUy understood to 
have been intended for the Jews alone^ with a view 
to preserve amongst them that distribution of pro- 
perty^ to which many of their institutions were 
subservient. This interpretation is confirmed^ beyond 
all controversy, by the distinction made in the law^ 
between a Jew and a foreigner : — " U^to a stranger 
thou mayest lend upon usury, but unto thy brother 
thou mayest not lend upon usury ;" a distinction which 
could hardly have been admitted into a law, which 
the Divine Author intended to be of moral and of 
universal obligation." 

</. The rate of interest has in most countries been 
regulated bv law. The policy of this is, to check 
the power oi accumulating wealth without industry ; 
and to give encouragement to trade, by enabling ad- 
venturers in it to borrow money at a moderate 
price. 

e. Compound interest, though forbidden by the 
law of England, is a^eeable enough to natural 
equity ; for interest detained after it is due, becomes, 
to all intents and purposes, part of the sum lent. 

f. Whoever borrows money is bound in conscience 
to repay it. This every man can see : but every man 
cannot see, or does not reflect, that he is also bound 
to use the means necessary to enable himself to repay 
it. " If he pays the money when he has it, or has it 
to spare, he does all that an honest man can do," and 
all, he imagines, that is required of him ; whilst the 
previous measures, which are necessary to furnish 
him with that money, he makes no part of his care^ 
nor observes to be as much his duty as the other. 

Few subjects have been more misunderstood, than 
the law which authorizes the imprisonment of insol- 
vent debtors. It has often been represented as a 
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gratuitous cruelty, which contrihuted nothing to the 
reparation of the creditor's loss, or to the advantage 
g. of the community. This prejudice arises firom 
considering the sending of a dehtor to gaol as an act 
of private satis&ction to the creditor, instead of a 
public punishment. As an act of satisfaction or re- 
venue it is always wrong. Consider it as a public 
punishment; founded upon the same reason, and sub- 
let to the same rules, as other punishments ; and the 
justice of it will be apparent. There are frauds rela- 
ting to insolvency, against which it is as necessary to 
provide punishment, as for any public crimes what- 
ever. 

Ifi usury at variance with the law of nature? a. Whence 
arose the tmcient scruples on this head ? h. How is the pas- 
sagfe now interpreted? c. How has the rate of interest 
generally heen regulated? What is the policy of this 
regulation? d. Is compound interest agi'eeahle to natural 
en uity ? e. Whoever borrows money is bound to repay it. 
What else is he bound to do ? f. Imprisonment for debt has 
often been represented as a gratuitous cruelty. Whence 
arises this prejudice? g. 



CHAP. XI. 

CONTBACTS OF LABOUR. 

Service, 

a. Service in this country is voluntary, and by 
contract : and the master's authority extends no 
further than the equitable construction of the contract 
will justify. 

h, A servant is not bound to obey the unIaT\^ul 
commands of his master : for the servant is bound by 
nothing but his own promise, and the obligation of a 
promise extends not to things unlawful. For the 
same reason, the master's authority is no just^icaJtion 
of the servant in doing wrong ; for the servant's own 
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promise^ upon which that authority is fonnded, would 
be none. 

c. The master i» responsible fiir what a servant 
does in the ordinary course of his employment } for 
it is done under a jo^eneral authority committed to 
him^ which is in justice equivalent to a spedfio 
direction. 

d. A master of a fkmily is culpable^ if he permit 
any vices amonp^ his domestics, which he might 
restrain by due discipline^ and a proper interference. 
This results from the general obligation to prevent 
misery when in our power ; and the assurance which 
we have, that vice and misery at the long run go 
together. 

e. What the Scriptures have delivered concerning 
the relation and reciprocal duties of masters and 
servants, breathes a spirit of liberality, little known 
when servitude was slavery ; and which flowed from 
a habit of contemplating mankind under the common 
relation in which they stand to their Creator, and 
with respect to their interest in another existence : 
^^ Servants, be obedient to them that are your masters, 
according to the flesh, with fear and trembling ; not 
with eycHservice, as men-pleasers, but as the servants 
of Chnst ; with good willy doing service at to the Lord^ 
and not to men: knowing that whatsoever good 
thing any man doeth, the same shall he receive of 
the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And ye 
masters, do the same thing unto them, forbearing 
threatening: knowing that your Master alto it in 
heaven ; neither is there respect of persons with 
him." 

What Is the nature of iervioe in this country? a. Is a 
servant bound to obey the unlawftil commands of his master 1 
h. When is a master responsible for what his servant does, 
and whyY e, "Wily is a master culpable for permitting 
vices among his domestics ? d. What have the Scriptures 
delivered respecting the reexprooal duties of masters and 
servants? s. 
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CHAP. XII. 

CONTRACTS OF LABOUB. 

Commissions, 

a. Whoever undertakes another man's business, 

Eromises to employ the same care and diligence that 
e would if it were his own ^ for he knows that it 
was committed to him with that expectation. And 
he promises nothing more. Therefore an agent is 
not obliged to ride about the country, toil, or stud^, 
whilst uiere remi^ns a possibility of benefiting his 
employer. If he exert so much activity, and use 
sucn caution, as he would have thought sufficient if 
the same interest of his own had been at stake, he 
has discharged his duty, although it should afterwards 
turn out, that by more activity, he might have con- 
cluded the busmess with greater advantage. This 
rule defines the duty of factors, stewards, attorneys, 
and advocates. 

b. One of the chief difficulties of an agent's situa- 
tion is, to know how far he may depart from his 
instructions, upon some change in the circumstances 
of his commission. The latitude allowed to aeents in 
this respect, will be different according as tne com- 
mission was confidential or ministerial ; and according 
as the general rule and nature of the service require a 
prompt and precise obedience to orders, or not. 

c. What IS trusted to an agent, may be lost or 
damaged in his hands by misfortune. An agent who 
acts without pay, is clearly not answerable for the 
loss ; for, if ne give his labour for nothing, it cannot 
be presumed that he gave also security for the suc- 
cess of it. If he be mred, the question will depend 
upon the apprehension of ^e parties at the time of 
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making the contract ; which apprehension must be 
collected chiefly from custom. Universallyy unless a 
promisey either express or tacit, can be proved against 
tiie agent, the loss must &11 upon the owner. 

But if the a^ent be a sufferer, can he claim a com- 
pensation for his loss 7 

d. Unless the same^be provided for by an express 
stipulation, he cannot : for where the daneer is not 
foreseen, we cannot believe that the empfoyer en- 
gaged to indemnify the agent against it,— still less 
where it is foreseen ; for whoever knowingly under- 
takes a dangerous employment, takes upon himself 
the danger and the consequences. 

What is the extent of an agent's obli^tion ? a. What is 
a principal difficulty in an agenfs situation? In what 
respeet will the latitude allowed him vary 1 b. If what is 
trusted to an a^nt be damaged, who is to bear the loas ? c. 
Is the agent, in case of loss on his own part, entitled to 
compensation 7 d. 



CHAP. XIII. 

COHiTBACTS OF LABOUB. 

Partnenkip, 

The only point upon this subject that requires 
explanation is, how the profits are to be divided, 
where one partner contributes money, and the other 
labour. 

a. The rule is this : From the stock of the partner- 
ship deduct the sum advanced, and divide the 
remainder between the monied and the labouring 
partner, in the proportion of the interest of the money 
to the wages of the labourer, allowing such interest 
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as money might be borrowed for upon the same 
security^ and such wages as a journeyman would 
require for the same lalraur. 

In the 0886 of iMurtnershipB, how are the profits to be 
divided, when one partner contributes money, and the 
other labour? a. 



CHAP. XIV. 

OOlfrTRAGTS OF LABOUB. 

Offices. 

a. In many offices, as schools, fellowships, pro- 
fessorships, &c., there is a two-n>ld contract ; one 
with tibe founder, the other with the electors. The 
contract with the founder obliges the incumbent of 
the office to discharge eyery duty appointed by the 
will of the founder ; because the endowment was 
given, and accepted, upon this condition. The con- 
tract with the Sectors extends this obligation to dl 
duties that have been ewtomariiy conne<Sed with the 
office, though not prescribed by the founder ; for the 
electors exnect from the person thej" choose, aU the 
duties whicn his predecessors have discharged. 

It is often asked what offices may be conscientiously 
supplied by a deputy. 

h. An office may be discharged by dejputy, except, 

1. Where a narticular confidence is reposed in 
the judgment and conduct of the person appointed to 
it ; as the office of a steward, guardian, judge, com- 
mander-in-chief. 

2. Where the custom hinders; as in the case of 
schoolmasters, tutors, and of commissions in the army 
or navy. 

d. Where the duty cannot, from its nature, be so 
well performed by a deputy ; as the deputy-governor 
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of a proyince may not possess the legal authority^ or 
the actual influence, of his principal. 

4. When some inconvemency would result to the 
service in general from the permission of deputies in 
such cases ; thus, it is probable that military merit 
would be discouraged, if the duties belonging to com- 
missions in the army were allowed to be executed by 
substitutes. 

Here we may consider the case of the non-residence 
of the parochial clergy, who supply the duty of t^eir 
benefices by curates. 

c. Now suppose the curate to discharge every duty 
which his principal would be bound to discharge, and 
in a manner equally beneficial to the parish \ in this 
case, the only objection (at least of the foregoing) to 
the absence of the principal, is the last, viz. : Where 
some inconveniency would result to the service in 
general from the permission of curates in such cases. 

d. The force of this objection will be much dimi- 
nished, if the absent rector or vicar be, in the mean 
time, engaged in any function of equal importance to 
the general interest of reli^on. For the whole reve- 
nue of the national churcm may be considered as a 
common fund for the support of the national religion : 
and if a clergyman be serving the cause of Christian- 
ity, it can make little difierence, out of what parti- 
cular portion of this fund his service be requited. 

e. All legal dispensations proceed upon the suppo- 
sition that we absentee is detained from his living by 
some engagement of equal or of greater public impor- 
tance. 

Mention the twofold contract in the case of schools, fel- 
lowships, &o. : state also the obli«^tion arising out of each 
division of the contract, a. In what cases may an office be 
discharged by deputy? h, 1—4. What objection (taking 
the most favourable view) may be made to the non-residence 
of the parochial clergy? c, " And how may the weight of 
this objection be diminished? d. Upon what supposition do 
all dispensations from residence proceed ? e. 
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CHAP. XV. 

LIES. 

The obligation of veracity may be made out, 

a, 1. From the consideration that a lie is a breach 
of promise : for whoever seriouslv addresses anotiier^ 
tacitly promises to speak the trutn^ because he knows 
the truth is expected. 

2. From the direct ill consequences of lyine to 
social happiness. Which consequences consist, either 
in some specific injury- to individuals, or in tiie de- 
struction of that confidence which is essential to the 
intercourse of human life. 

h. There are falsehoods which are not lies; that is, 
which are not criminal : as, 

1. Where no one is deceived : which is the case in 
parables, fables, jests, a servant^s denying his master, 
a prisoner's pleading not guilty, an advocate asserting 
the justice of his client's cause. In such instances, no 
conndence is destroyed, because none was reposed; 
no promise to speak the truth is violated, because 
none was given, or understood to be given. 

2. Where the person to whom you speak has no 
right to know the truth ; or, rather, where little or no 
inconveniency results from the want of confidence in 
such cases; as where you tell a ftJsehood to a mad- 
man, for his own advantage ; to a robber, to conceal 
your property ; to an assassin, to divert him from his 
purpose. 

e. It is upon this principle that it is allowed to de- 
ceive an enemy by feints, false colours, false intel- 
ligence, and the like ; but by no means in treaties, 
signals of capitulation, or surrender : for whilst the 
war continues, there is no place for confidence be^ 
twixt the contending parties ; but in whatever relates 
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to the temdnation of war, the most religious fidelity 
is expected, because without it wars comd not cease, 
nor the victors be secure, but b^ the entire destruc- 
tion of ike yan<|[uishe€L 

d. The practice of indulging, in serious discourse, a 
habit of fiction and exaggeration, in the accounts they 
give of themselyes, of Sieir acquaintance, or of the 
extraordinary thi^s which ikey have seen or heard ; 
or, in other words, in wMte Uetf is to be ccmdemned. 
For, 

1. It is impossible to pronounce befordiand, with 
certainty, concerning any lie, tiliat it is inofSsnsiye. 
Volat irrevoeahile; and ctdlects sometimes accretions 
in its flight, which entirely change its nature. 

2. This liberty in coayerflation de&afa its own end. 
Much of the pleasure, and allihe benefit, of conyer- 
sation^ depends upon our opinion of the speaker's 
veracity ; for when this rule leaves no foundation. 

8. WkUe lies introduce others of a darker com- 
plexion. We seldom hear of any who deserted truth 
jn trifles, that could be trusted in matters of import- 
ance. The habit of lying, when once formed, is 
ea^y extended to serve me designs of malice or 
interest ;— -like all habits, it spreads indeed of itself. 

e. Ptott# frauds, t««. nretended insinrations, forged 
books, counterfeit miracles, are impositions of a more 
serious nature. They may sometunes have been set 
up with a design to ao good : but the good they aim 
at, requires that the Mief of them diould be per- 
petual, which is hardly possible ; and the detection oi 
the^raud is sure to disparage the credit of all preten- 
sions of the same nature. Christianity has sufiered 
more injury from this cause, than from all other 
causes put together. 

Other instances of lies, which are not direct /oZfe- 
hoodt, are the fbllowine : 

/. 1. Lies of prevancatioiu when the literal signi- 
fication of a sentence is dirorent from the popular 
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meaning. It is the wilfiil deceit that makes the lie ; 
and we wilfully deceive^ when our expressions are not 
true in the sense in which we believe the hearer to 
apprehend them : besides that it is absurd to contend 
.for any sense of words, in opposition to usaee. 

2. A man may act a lie ; as by pointing liis fin^ 
in a wrong direction^ when a trayeDer inquires of mm 
his road ; for, to all moral purposes, and therefore as 
to yeracity, speech and action are the same ; speech 
being only a mode of action. 

3. Lies of omisiian. A writer of English histonr, 
who should suppress any eyidence of Charles the 
First's despotic measures and designs, might be said 
to lie ; for, by entitling his book a History of J5W- 
hmdf he engages to relate the whole truth of the 
history, or, at least, all that he knows of it 

How ma^ the obligation of yeraoity be made oot? a, 1, 2, 
There njcej'aUehooda which are not iie$ : explain the import 
of this, and give instances, b, 1, 2. When is stratagem 
allowable in war ? e* What is meant by white lies T d. 
Shew the evil coxisequenoe of indulging a habit of fiction 
and exag^ration in serious discourse, a, 1—3. What are 
pious fraudet Shew their bad effects. 0. Adduce instances 
o£ lies yiiMDh tin not direeiJaU^oods.f, 1— d. 



CHAP. XVI. 

OATHS. 

On this subject we may consider, 

I. Tho Forms of Oaths. 

a. These have in all ages been various : consisting 
however, for the most part, of some bodily action, 
and of a prescribed form of words. Amongst 
h the Jews, the juror held up his right hand 
towards heaven ; and an oath of fidelity was 
taken, by the servant's putting his hand under 
the thigh of his lord ; from whence is derived perhaps 

H 
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• 

still more itroiiglyy " I eaU God far a record tipoH 

7touL" Both these ezpressioos contain the natore 
oaths. The Epistle to the Hehrews speaks of 
the enstom of swearing mdioaallyy without any mark 
of disapprobation : << Men Terily swear by the 
greater ; and an oath, for confirmation^ is to them an 
end of all strife.^' 

For these reaflons, we explain oar Sayionr'a 
words to relate, not to jadicml oaths, but to the 
practice of rain, wanton, and unanthcinsed swear- 
ing, in common discourse. 

IV. Their MigaHon. 

A. Oaths are nnsatory, that is. carry with them no 
proper force or ooligation, unless we beliere that 
Goa will punish false swearine with more severitY 
than a sim^de lie, or breach of promise ; for whidi 
belief there are the following reasons : 

A, 1. Perjury is a sin ofgreater deliberation* The 
juror has the thought of wd and of religion upon 
niB mind at the time. He offends, therefore, in the 
face, and in defiance, of the sanctions of rel^on. 
His ofience imj^es a disbelief or contempt of God's 
knowledge, power^ and justice; which cannot be 
said of a lie. 

2. Peijury violates a superior confidence. Man-> 
kind must trust to one another ; and they have 
nothing better to trust to, than one another^ oath. 
Hence legal adjudications, which govern and affect 
every right and mterest on this side of the grave^ of 
necessity proceed and depend upon oaths. Perjury 
therefore, in its general consequence, strikes at the 
security of reputation, property, and even of life 
itself. A lie cannot do the same mischief, because 
the same credit is not given to it. 

8. God directed tte Israelites to swear by his 
name ;* and was pleased to confirm his covenant . 

* Deut.Ti.13; x.Sa; 
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with than by an oath j neither of which he would 
have done^ had he not intended to represent oaths as 
haying some meaning, beyond the obligation of a 
bare promise : which e£^ must be owinff to the 
seyerer pnnisnment with which he will yincucate the 
authority of oaths. 

y. what oaths do not bind. 

L Promissory oaths are not hindinjf where tlie 
promise itself would not be so. 

YI. Jn what sense oaths are to he interpreted, 

nu As oaths are designed for the security of the 
imposer, they must be interpreted and performed in 
the sense in which the imposer intends them ; other- 
wise they afford no security to him. And this is the 
meaning and reason of the rule^ '* jurare in animum 
imponentis.'' 

What does Paley say oonoeniiiig the forms qf oaths? a. 
Give instances of forms in use amongst the Jews, Greeks, 
and Romans ; and in Christian countries, b, e. d. What is 
the signification of an oath ? e. What sects refuse to swear 
at all, and on what do they ground their scruples?^. 
8hew that the prohibition, '^Swear not at all," does not 
forbid Judicial oaths, g. \-^, Whence arises the obli^- 
tion of an oath ? A. What reasons have we for suppoamg 
that Ck>d will punish peijury more severely than a simple 
He? k. 1—3. In what cases are oaths not binding f h 
How are oaths to be interpreted ? m. 



CHAP. XVII. 

OATH nr SYIDEKCE. 

a. The witness swears *^ to speak the truth^ the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, touching 
the matter in question.'' The law therefore re- 
quires of the witness, that he give a complete and 
unreserved account of what he knows of the sub- 

H 3 
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ject of tiie trial, whether the questions proposed to 
nim reach the extent of his knowledge or not. 

h. There is one exception : which is, when a full 
discovery of the truth tends to accuse the witness 
himself of some legal crime : for the law of England 
constrains no man to become his own accuser. But 
the exception must be confined to legal crimes. A 
point of nonour, of delicacy, or of reputation, will 
not justify the concealment of the truth. Neither is 
tenderness to the prisoner a just excuse for conceal- 
ment; for this would take the administration of 
justice out of the hands of judges and juries, and 
make it depend upon prosecutors and witnesses. 

c. If questions be asked, which are irrelative to 
the cause, and of which the witness doubts the . 
pertinency and propriety, he ought to refer his doubts 
to the court. The answer of the court, in relaxation 
of the oath, is authority enough to the witness ; for 
the law which imposes the oath, may remit what it 
will of the obligation. 

What iB required by the oath in evidence? a. What 
exception is there to the general rule t b. If irrelevant 
questions be asked, what oug^ht the witness to^do ? o. 



CHAP. XVIII. 

OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 

a, '^ I do sincerely promise and swear, that I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance to his Majesty the 
King." Formerly it was : " I do promise to be true 
and faithful to the king and his heirs, and truth and 
faith to bear, of life, and limb, and terrene honour : 
and not to know or hear of any ill or damage intended 
him, without defending him therefrom '" and was 
altered at the Revolution to the present form. 
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It will be conyenient to consider, 

1. What the oath excludes as inconsistent with it. 
b. 1. It exdndes all intention to support the pre* 

tensions of any other person to the crown and govern* 
ment, than the reigning sovereign. 

2. It excludes all design, at the time, of attempt- 
ing to depose the reigning prince, for any reason 
whatever. 

d. It forbids the taking up of arms against the 
reigning prince, with views of private advancement, 
or from motives of personal resentment or dislike. 
If there were any who engaged in the rebellion 
of the year forty-nve, with the expectation of titles, 
estates, or preferment; or because they entertained a 
&mily animosity, or personal resentment, against the 
king or the minister : they added to the many crimes 
of an unprovoked reoellion, that of wilful and cor- 
rupt perjury. 

II. What it permits^ or does not require. 

e. 1. It permits resistance to the King, when his 
ill-behaviour or imbecility is such, as to make resist- 
ance beneficial to the community. The Convention 
Parliament, which introduced the oath in its present 
form, could not intend to exclude all resistance, since 
the members of that legislature had many of them 
recently taken up arms against James the Second* 
Some resistance, therefore, was meant to be allowed ; 
and, if any^ it must be that which has the public 
interest for its object. 

2. It does not require obedience to commands of the 
king, unauthorised by law. No such obedience is 
imptied by the terms of the oath; the fidelity tiiere 
promised, is intended of fidelity in opposition to his 
enemies, and not in opposition to law : and allegianeef 
at the utmost, can ozuy signify obedience to lawful 
commands. 

8. It does not require that we should continue our 
allegiance to the king, after he Is actually deposed, 

h4 
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driyen into exile^ carried away captiye, or otherwise 
rendered incapable of exercising the regal office. The 
promise of allegiance implies that the person to whom 
the promise is made continues king. 

Whnt is the form of the oalh qf Alleffian/fe? And what 
alteration was made in it at the Revolution? a. State what 
this oath excludes {b, l—Q) and what it permits, or does not 
require, c. 1 — 3. 



GHAP. XIX. 

OATH AGAINST BRIBERY IN THE ELECTION OF 
HEMBEBS OF PARLIAMENT. 

o. " I do swear, I have not received, or had in 
trust for me, directly or indirectly, any sum of money, 
office, place, or employment, or any promise for the 
same, in order to give my vote at this election.' ' 

b. The several contrivances to evade this oath, such 
as accepting money under colour of borrowing it ; 
receiving money from a stranger, or out of a drawer, 
left open for the purpose ; or stipulating for any pri- 
vate advantage ; if they escape the legal penalties of 
perjury, incur the moral guilt ; for they are manifestly 
within the design of the statute which imposes the 
oath, and wiuiin the terms, indeed, of the oath 
itself; for the word " indirectly" is inserted on purpose 
to comprehend such cases as these. 

What is the oath against bribery ? a. What is forbidden 
by this oath ? b. 



CHAP. XX. 

OATH AGAINST SIMONY. 

• a. From an imaginary resemblance between the 
purchase of a benefice, and Simon Magus's attempt 
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to purchase the gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts viii. 10), 
the ohtaining ofecclesiastical preferment hy pecuniary 
considerations has been termed Simonv, 

b. The sale of advowsons is inseparaole from private 
patronage ; as patronage would otherwise devolve to 
the most indigent, and for that reason the most im- 
proper hands it could be placed in. Nor did the law 
ever intend to prohibit the passing of advowsons from 
one patron to another : but to restrain the patron from 
being influenced, in the choice of his presentee, by a 
bribe, or beneiit to himself. It is the same distinction 
with that which obtains in a freeholder's vote for 
his representative in parliament. The right of voting, 
that is, the freehold, may be bought and sold as freely 
as any other property, but the exercise of that 
right, the vote itself, may not be influenced by 
money. 

The law adjudges to be simony, 

c. 1. All payments, contracts, or promises, made 
by any person for a benefice already vacant* The 
advowson of a void turn, by law, cannot be trans- 
ferred from one patron to another. 

2. A clergyman's purchasing the next turuy of a 
benefice for himself , " directly or indirectly." The 
law does not prohibit a clergyman from purchasing 
the perpetuity of a patronage; but purchasing a 
perpetuity, and forthwith selling it again with a 
reservation of the next turn, is inconsistent with the 
oath. 

, 3. The procuring preferment, by ceding to the 
patron any rights belonging to it. This is simony of 
the worst "kind : for it is not only buying preferment, 
but robbing the succession to pay for it. 

4. Promises to the patron of a portion of the profit, 
of a remission of tithes, or other advantage out of the 
produce of the benefice. This tends to introduce a 
practice of giving the revenue of churches to the lay 
patrons, and supplying the duty by indigent stipen- 
diaries. H 5 
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6. General bonds of resignation^ that is^ bonds to 
resign upon demand. 

Explain the origin and import of the word Simony, a. 
Why IB the sale of advowsons inseparable from private 
patronage? b. What does the law adjudge to be Simony? 
c. 1—6, 



CHAP. XXI. 

0ATH3 TO OBSElSTE LOCAL STATUTES. 

a. Members of colleges, and of other ancient found- 
ationSy are required to swear to the observance of 
their respective statutes ; which observance is become, 
in many cases either unlavt^ul^ impracticable, or use-' 
less and inconvenient. 

1. Unlawful. These are countermanded by the 
authority wbich made them unlawful. 

2. Impracticable. These are dispensed with by the 
necessity of the case. 

8. Inconvenient. These are satisfied, when nothing 
is omitted, but what, from some change in circum- 
stances it may be fairly presumed that the founder 
himself would have disj)ensed with. 

h. To bring a case within this rule, the ineo9wem£ney 
must — 

1. Be manifest ; concerning which iSl^i&ce is no 
doubt. 

2. It must arise from some ohanee in the circum- 
stances of tbe institution : for, if it existed at the 
time of tbe foundation, it must be presumed that the 
founder did not deem the avoiding of it of sufficient 
importance to alter his plan. 

8. The statute must not only be inconvenient in the 
general, but prejudicial to the particular end proposed 
by the institution : for this alone proves that the 
founder would have dispensed with it. 
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Whfit effect has time upon the ststntes of corporate 
bodies ? a. How are unJawiul directions countermanded X 
a. 1. How are impracticable directions dispensed with? 
a. 2. In what case is a statute, which has become inconve- 
nient, satisfied? a. 3. By what rules must we judge of the 
inconveniency of a statute? h, 1—3. 



CHAP. XXII. 

SUBSCRIPTION TO ABTIGLES OF BELIOIOK. 

a, Sabscription to articles of religion, is nothing 
more than a declaration oi ike 8ub8crU)er'8 assent, and 
goyemed by the animut imponentu. 

The inquiry therefore concerning subscription will 
be, 

I. Who imposed the articles ? 

h. The bishop who reeeiyes the subscription is not 
the im poser, any more than the crier of a court, who 
administers the oath to the jury and the witnesses, is 
the person that imposes it. Nor are the compilers of 
the Thirty-nine Articles the imposers of the subscrip- 
tion, any more tiian the drawer up of a law is the 
person tnat enacts it. But the le^slature of the Idth 
Eliz. is the imposer, whose intention the subscriber is 
bound to satisfy. 

II. What was the intention of the imposer ? 

e. They who contend, that nothing less can justify 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, than the 
belief of eyery proposition contained in them, must 
suppose that tne le^slature expected the consent of 
ten thousand men, m perpetual succession, not to one 
controyerted proposition, but to many hundreds. It 
is difficult to conceiye how this could be expected by 
any, who observed the incurable diversity of human 
opinion upon all subjects short of demonstration. 

If the authors of the law did not intend this, what 
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d. did tiiey intend? Am. They intended to ex- 
clude from offices in the church, 

1. All abettors of popery. 

2. Anabaptists; wno were at that time a powerful 
party on the Continent. 

3. The Puritans j who were hostile to an episcopal 
constitution : and in general the membov of such 
leading sects or foreign establishments as threatened 
to overthrow our own. 

What IB meant hyjubacribing to Articles qf Religion ? a. 
Who impesed the Thirty-nine Artfolee lb. Is a belief of 
every proposition contained in the Articlee expected from 
a suDBcriber f e. What was the intentioB of the imposers 1 



CHAP. XXIII. 

WELLS. 

The fundamental question upon tills subject is, 
whether wills are of natural or of adventitious ri^ht? 
that is, whether the right of directing the disposition 
of property after his death belongs to a man in a state 
of nature, and by the law of nature, or be given him 
by the positive regulations of the country in which he 
lives? 

a. The immediate produce of a man's labour, as 
the tools which he manufactures, the tent that he 
builds, and perhaps the flocks and herds which he 
breeds and rears, are as much his own as the labour 
was which he employed upon them, that is, are his 
property naturally and absolutely ; and consequentiy 
he may leave them to whom he pleases. 

But every otiier species of property, especially 
land, stands upon a different foundation. In a state 
of nature, a man's right to a particular spot of ground 
arises from his using it, and his wanting it; oonse- 
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quentl^ ceases with the \i9e and want : so that at his 
death it reverts to the community^ without any regard 
to the last owner's will, or even any preference of his 
femilv, further than as they become the first occupiers 
after mm, and succeed to the same want and use. 
Moreover, as natural rights cannot, like rights 
created by act of parliament, expire at the end of a 
certain number of years ; if the testator have a right, 
by the law of nature, to dispose of his property one 
moment after his death, he has the same right to di- 
rect the disposition of it for a million of ages after him ; 
which is absurd. 

h. The ancient apprehensions of mankind upon tlie 
subject were conformable to the account, that wills 
are of adventitious right: for, wills have been intro- 
duced into most countries by a positive act of the 
state; as by the Laws of Solon into Greece; by the 
Twelve Tables into Rome ; and in this country, since 
the Concjuest, lands could not be devised by will, till 
within little more than two hundred years ago^ when 
this privilege was restored by an act of Parliament, 
in the latter end of the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

The beneficial purposes attained by allowing in- 
dividuals to bequeath their property are the fol- 
lowing :— 

<*. ft invites to industry : it encourages marriage ^ 
it secures the dutifulness and dependency of children. 

From the consideration that wills are the creatures 
of the municipal law which ^ves them their efficacy^ 
may be deduced a determination of the question, 
whether an vrfcnrud^mil be binding upon the con- 
science of the heir at law. 

d. By an informal will, is meant a will void in law 
for want of some requisite formality, though no doubt 
be entertained of its meaning or authenticity. 

e. Genendly speaking, the heir at law is not bound 
by the intention of the testator : for the intention 
can signify nothing, unless the person intending 
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have a nglit to eovem the descent of the estate. 
Now this right £e testator can only derive from the 
law of the land : but the law confers the right npon 
certain oonditionsy with which conditions he has not 
complied ; ^erefore^ the testator can lay no claim to 
the power which he pretends to exercise^ as he hath 
not entitled hunself to the benefit of that law, by 
Tirtne of which alone the estate ought to attend his 
disposal. 

/. Anciently when any one died without a will, 
the bishop of the diocese took possession of his per- 
sonal fortune, in order to dispose of it for the benefit 
of his soul, that is, to pious or charitable uses. It 
became necessary, therefore, that the bishop should 
be satisfied of the authentici^ of the will, when there 
was any, before he resigned the right which he bad 
to take possession of the dead man's fortune in case of 
intestacy. In this wa^ wills, and controversies rela- 
ting to wills, came within the cognizance of ecclesi- 
astical courts; under the jurisdiction of which, wills 
of personals (the only wills that were made formerly) 
still continue. 

g. Succession to wtteKolcf must be regulated by 
positive rules of law, there bein^ no principle of 
natural justice whereby to ascertam the proportion 
of the different claimants. These regulations should 
be guided by the duty and presumed indlnation of 
the deceased, so far as these considerations can be 
eonsidted by general rules. 

Are wills of natural or of adventitious right t a, Wbat 
were the ancient apprehensions of mankind on thesahiect 
of wills ? h. What oenefieial purposes r^auU from the right 
of bequeathing property ? e. What is meant by an ififormai 
will? d. Is an informal will binding upon tne conscience 
of the heir at lav ? e. In what way did wills come within 
the cognizance of Ecclesiastical Courts ? Ji How ought 
•uooession to intestates to be regulated? ff. 
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BOOK III. 



PART II. 

OF RELATIVE DITTIES WHICH ARE INDETERMINATE. 



CHAP. I. 

GHABITY. 



a. The term Charity is used here neither in the 
common sense of bounty to the poor, nor in St. PauPs 
sense of beneyolence to all mankind ; but to signify 
the promoting the happiness of our inferiors. 

If, Charity, in this sense^ is the principal provicce 
of virtue and religion : for, whilst worldly prudence 
will direct onr behaviour towards our superiors, and 
politeness towards our equals^ there is little beside 
the consideration of duty, or an habitual humanity, 
to produce a proper conduct towards those who are 
beneath us^ and dependant upon us. 

c. There are three principal methods of promoting 
the happiness of our inferiors. 

1. By the treatment of our domestics and de- 
pendants. 

2. By professional assistance. 
8. By pecuniary bounty. 

In what sense does Paley use the word charity? a. What 
does he take charity to be io this sense ? b. What are the 
nriacipel methods of promotlog the happiness of our 
mferiors? e, 1—8. 



1 
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masters, which is the consequence of pronouncing 
slayery to be unlawful, would have hacT no better 
effect, than to let loose one half of mankind upon the 
other. Slaves would have embraced a religion, 
which asserted their right to freedom ; masters would 
hardly have consented to claims founded upon such 
authority ; the most calamitous of all contests, a helium 
servikf might have ensued, to the reproach, if not to 
the extinctioni of the Christian name. 

Define slavery, a. From what oauseb may slavery arise, 
pooaistently with the law of mL^vtnl h, 1—^ Is the 
African slave-trade excused on these priaciples 7 o* Why 
is slavery not condemned in fioripturo i d. 



CHAP. IV. 

PBOFESSIONAIi ASSISTAKCB. 

This is chiefly to be expected, 

a. 1. From members of the tegUlature. 

The care of the poor ou^ht to be the principal 
object of all laws ; for the nch are able to take care 
of themsdves. Whoever, therefore, collects obser- 
vations upon the state of the poor-laws, and contrives 
remeilies for the abuses which he observes, • and 
digests these remedies into acts of parliament ; and 
conducts them through the legislature | deserves well 
of a class of the communitv so numerous, that their 
happiness forms a principal part of ihQ whole. The 
activity thus employed, is charity in the most meri- 
torious sense of the word. 

% Prom maaittraUi, 
' Parochial reuef is entrusted, in the first instance, 
-tp overseers, who have an interest in opposition to 
*that of the poor, inasmuch as whatever tiiey allow 
them comes in part out of their own pocket. For 
4hi8 X0a8OD, the law has deposited with justices a 
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power of snperinteiidence and control ; and the 
judicious interposition of this power is a most useful 
exertion of charity. 

3. Frommedicalprofesiions, 

Of all private professions, that of medicine puts it 
in a man's power to do the most good at the least 
expense. Health, which is precious to all, is to the 
poor invaluable. And, with respect to the expense, 
drugs at fiist hand cost little, and advice costs nothing. 

4. Frcm legal professions. 

The rights of the poor are not so important as their 
contentions are ruinous. A lawyer, of tolerable know- 
ledge in his profession, has commonly judgment 
enough to adjust these disputes, without the expense 
of a Taw-suit ; and he may be said to give a poor man 
twenty pounds, who prevents his throwing it away 
upon law. 

5. JFrom the sacerdotal prof ession. 

Betwixt argument and aumority, (t. e. that autho- 
rity which flows from voluntary respect, and attends 
upon sanctity and disinterestedness of character), 
something may be done, amongst the lower orders of 
mankind, towards the regulation of their conduct, 
and the satisfaction of their thoughts. This office 
belongs to the ministers of religion. 

What assistance may be expected by the |)oor, from the 
members of the legislature ? (a. I) from magistrates? (a. 2) 
from medical professions? {a, 3) from legal professions? 
(a. 4) irom sacerdotal professions? a. 5. 

CHAP. V. 

PECUNIABT BOUNTY. 

Under this head we may notice, 
I. The obligation to hestow relief upon tJiepoor, 
a. This obligation may be shewn in various ways : 
1. From the consideration that when pity, one of 
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recdveit. Besides j pendoas and tuuraities^ vliich 
are paid regularly^ and can be expected at toe time, 
are the only way by which we can prevent one part 
of a poor man's sufferings — ^the dread of want 

2. By subscription to public charities. Public 
charities admit of this argument in their fayour, that 
your monej ^oes further towards attaining the end 
for which it is given, than it can do by any private 
beneficence. 

3. The relief of beggars. The indiscriminate 
rejection of all who implore our almsi is not to be 
approved of. Men are sometimes overtaken by 
distress, for which all other relief would come too 
late, besides; resolutions of this kind compel us 
to offer such violence to our humanity, as may soon 
suffocate the principle itself: which is a serious 
consideration. 

It is become a question of some importance under 
what circumstances works of charity ought to be 
private, and when, if ever, they may be made 
public without detracting ^om the merit of the 
action. 

/. The author of our religion has delivered a rule 
which seems to enjoin universal secrecy : — " When 
thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doetn \ that thy alms may be in secret, 
and thy Father, which seeth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly."* From the preamble however 
to this prohibition, it is plain that our Savour's sole 
desiffn was to forbid oitentaHouy and all publishing of 
good works which proceeds from that motive. There 
are motives however for doing our alms in public, 
besides those of ostenttUion, with which therefore our 
Saviour's rule has no concern : such as to testify our 
approbation of some particular species of charity, and 
to recommend it to others. 

* Matt. vi. 3, 4. 
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III. Tkepr€t€nce9 hy which men excuse thenuelves 
from giving to the poor. 

p, 1, That they have nothing to spare," i,e. no- 
thing for which they have not provided some other 
nse ; nothing which their plan of expense will not ex- 
haust ; never reflecting wiiether it be in their power f 
or that it is their dtitgy to retrench their expenses, or 
contract their plan, ^* that they may have to give to 
them that need.'' 

2. '^ That charity does not consist in giving money, 
but in benevolence, love to all mankind,'' &c. Hear 
St. James : — '^ If a brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto them, 
Depart in peace ; be ye warmed and filled ; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are need- 
ful to the body ; what doth it profit ?"* 

3. '^ That giving to the poor is not mentioned in 
St. Paul's description of charity." f This is not a 
description of charity, but of good-nature ; and it is 
not necessary that every duty be mentioned in every 
place. 

4. "That they pay the poor-rates." They might 
as well allege that they pay their debts : for the poor 
have the same ri^ht to that portion of a man's pro- 
perty which the laws assign to them^ that the man 
himself has to the remainder. 

6. "That they employ many poor persons:" — 
for their own sake, not the poor's ; — otherwise it is a 
good plea. 

6. " That we are liable to be imposed upon." If a 
due inquiry be made, our merit is the same. 

How may the oblig-ation to bestow relief upon the poor 
be made out? a. 1—3. Shew that the recommendations to 
charity found in the Scriptures have produced their effect, h. 
What kind of charity seems to be recommended by St. 
Paul ? e. Shew that the community of g^ods, which pre- 

* James ii. 15, 16. f 1 Cor. xiii. 
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▼ailed amon(r the nrimitive Ghristiaiu, is no precedent for 
our imitation, d, 1 — 3. Enumerate uie difierent .kinds of 
charity, e, 1—3. Under what ciroumBtanoes may Vorka of 
charity be made pubiof Y. Mention some pretences by 
which men excuse themselTes from giving to the poor, g, 
1 — 6. 

CHAP, VL 

BESENTMEKT. 

a. Resentment may be distinguished into anger 
and revenge, 

b. By anger, is meant the pain we suffer upon the 
receipt of an injury ortiffi-ont^ with the usual effects 
of that pain upon ourselves. By revengcy the inflict- 
ing of pain upon the person who has injured or 
OTOudea us, farther than the just ends of punishment 
or reparation require. 

How may reMR^m^ be divided? a. Define anger and 
revenge, b, 

CHAP. VII. 

AKOEB. 

a. ** Be ye angry, and sin not ;" therefore all anger 
is not sinful : probably, because some degree of it, 
and upon some occasions, is inevitable. 

It becomes sinful, or contradicts the rule of 
Scripture. 

b, 1 . When it is conceived upon slight provocations : 
for, *^ charity suffereth long, is not easily provoked.'^ 
-— " Let every man be slow to anger." 

2. When it continues longj for, "letnot the sun 
go down upon your wrath." 

These precepts, and all reasoning on the subject, 
suppose the passion of anger to be within our power ; 
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and this power consists not so much in any faculty 
we possess of appeasing our wrath at the time, as in 
so mollifying our minds by habits of just reflection, as 
to be less irritated by impressions of injury, and to be 
sooner pacified. Reflections proper for this purpose, 
and which may be called the sedatives of anger, are 
the following : 

c. The possibility of mistaking the motives of the 
conduct that offends us ; how often our offences have 
been the effect of inadvertency, when they were con- 
strued into indications of malice ; the inducement 
which prompts our adversary to act as he did ; that 
he is sufiering perhaps under a contrition, which he 
is ashamed, or wants opportunity, to confess ; that 
the returns of kindness are sweet, and that there is 
neither honour, nor virtue, nor use, in resisting them. 
Add to this the indecency of extravagant anger; how 
it renders us, whilst it lasts, the scorn and sport of all 
about us ; the inconveniences and irretrievable mis- 
conduct into which our irascibility has sometimes 
betrayed us ; the friendships it has lost us ; the dis- 
tresses and embarrassments in which we have been 
involved by it; and the sore repentance which it 
always costs us. But the reflection best calculated 
to allay the haughtiness of temper which is ever 




for mercy and pardon at the judgment-seat of God. 



Is anffer all sinful ? 0. In what cases does an? er beoome 
sinful? %. 1,2. Mention some of the «6iaa't;e« or anger, c. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

REYENGE. 

a. There can be no difEculty in knowing when 
we occasion pain to another ; nor much in distin- 
guishing whether we do so, with a view only to the 
ends of punishment, or from revenge : for, in one 
case we proceed with reluctance, in the other with 
pleasure. 

h. It is highly probable from the light of nature, 
that a passion, wnich seeks its gratification expressly 
in giving pain, is disagreeable to the benevolent will 
of the Creator. Other passions may, and often do, 
produce pain : but then pain is not, as it is here, the 
object of the passion. This probabiliti/ is converted 
into certainty, if we credit the passages of Scrip- 
ture that condemn revenge, or, what is the same 
thing, which enjoin forgiveness. 

The following are the principal of these passages : 

c. " If ye forgive men their trespasses, your hea- 
venly Father will also forgive you : but if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses." — " Be patient towards all 
men ; see that none render evil for evil to any man." 
'* Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath ; for it is written. Vengeance is mine j I will 
repay, saith the Lord."* Now it is evident, from 
some of these passages taken separately, and still 
more so from all of them together, that revenge is 
forbidden in every degree, under all forms, and upon 
every occasion. 

But these prohibitions were not intended to inter- 
fere with the punishment or prosecution of public 

• Matt. vi. 14, 15. 1 Thess. v. 14, 16. Rom. xii. 19. 
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d» offenders. Our Sayiour tells his disciples. ^^If 
thy brother who has trespassed against thee neglect to 
hear the churchy let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man, and a pubhcan.'^ Immediately after this, when 
St. Feter asKed him, *' How oft shall my brother sin 
gainst me. and I forgive him ? till seven times V 
Cnrist replied, '^I say not unto thee until seven 
times, but until seventy times seven;" that is, as 
often as he repeats the offence. From these two ad- 
joining passages compared together, we may conclude 
^at tne forgiveness of an enemy is not inconsistent 
with the proceeding against him as a public offender. 
And if tne magistrate be not tied down with these 
prohibitions from the execution of his office, neither 
IS the prosecutor ; for the office of the prosecutor is as 
necessary as that of the magistrate. Nor, b^ parity 
of reason, are private persons withholden from the 
correction of vice ; provided it is the guilt which pro- 
vokes them, and not the injury. 

e. Christ, who estimated virtues by their solid 
utility, and not by their popularity, prefers this of the 
forgiveness of injuries to every other. He enjoins it 
oftener ; with more earnestness ; under a greater 
variety of forms ; and with this weighty and peculiar 
circumstance, that the forgiveness of others is the 
condition upon which alone we are to expect^ or even 
ask, from Grod, forgiveness for ourselves. 

How may we diHoover whether the pain we oooasion to 
another proceeds from revenge, or not 1 a. Shew the sin- 
fulness of revenue from the light of nature (b;) and from 
Boripture. e. Shew that the passa^s of Scripture which 
conaemn revenge do not interfere with the punishment of 
public offenders, d. What virtue does Christ prefer to every 
other? e. 
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CHAP. IX. 

DUELLING. 

o. Duelling as a punishment is absurd ; because it 
is an equal chance, whether the punishment fall upon 
the ofl^nder, or the person offended. Nor is it much 
better as a reparation ; it being difficult to explain in 
what the saHrfaetian consists, or how it tends to undo 
the injury, or to afford a compensation for the damage 
already sustained. The truth is, it is not considered 
as either. A law of honour having annexed the im-* 
putation of cowardice to patience under an affront, 
challenges are given and accepted with no other de- 
sign than- to preserve the duellist's own reputation and 
reception in the world. 

As to the duty aud conduct of individuals, while 
such a rule exists, the proper and single question is 
this, whether a regard for our own reputation is, or 
is not, sufficient to justify the taking away the life of 
another ? 

h. Murder is forbidden ; and wherever human life 
is deliberately taken away, otherwise than by public 
authority, there is murder. No other idea or aefini*- 
tion of murder can be admitted, which will not let iu 
"SO much private violence, as to rendi^ society a scene 
of peril and bloodshed. If unauthorised laws of 
honour be allowed to create exceptions to Divine pro- 
hibitions, there is an end of all morality, as founded 
in the will of the Deity ; and the obli^tion of every 
duty may be discharged by the capnce and fluctua- 
tions of fashion. 

*^ But a sense of shame is so much torture ; and no 
relief presents itself otherwise than by an attempt upon 
the life of our adversary.'^ What then ? The dis- 
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€, tress which men sniFer by want is often extreme, 
and no resource can be discovered but that of remov- 
ing a life which stands between the distressed person 
and his inheritance. The motive in this case is as 
urgent, and the means much the same as the former ; 
yet this case finds no advocate. 

d. Take away the circumstance of the duellist's 
exposing his own life, and it becomes assassination ; 
add this circumstance, and what difference does it 
make ? None but this, that fewer perhaps will 
imitate the example, and human life will be somewhat 
more safe, when it cannot be attacked without equal 
danger to the aggressor's own. Experience, how- 
ever, proves that there is fortitude enough in most 
men to undertake this hazard. 

e. In expostulating with the duellist, we are at 
liberty to suppose his adversary to fall : because, if 
he have no right to kill his adversary, he has none 
to attempt it. 

/. We may forbear from applying to the case of 
duelling the Christian principle of the forgiveness of 
injuries ; because we may suppose the injury forgiven, 
and the duellist to act entirely for his own reputation : 
when this is not so, the guilt of duelling is manifest, 
and is greater. 

ff. In this view of the subject it seems unnecessary 
to distinguish between him who gives, and him who 
accepts, a challenge : for, on the one hand, they incur 
an equal hazard of destroying life ; and on the other, 
both act upon the same persuasion, that what they do 
is necessary, in order to recover or preserve the good 
opinion of the world. 

Shew the absurdifcv of duellirig either as a punishment 
or a reparation ; anifalso what the real motive for resorting^ 
to it is. a. Is a regard for our reputation sufficient to justify 
the takinj^ away the life of another? h. Shew that a 
''sense or shame" is no excuse for dnelh'ng*. e. What is 
the difference between assassination and death by duelling^ ?(f. 
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In expostalatinf^with the duellist, vhat does Pule^r all along: 
suppose ? «. Why does Paley forbear from applying to the 
case of duelling the Christian principle of the forgiveness 
of injuries ? f. Why is it unnecessary to distinguish between 
the giver and the receiver of the chulenge ? g. 



CHAP, X. 

LITIGATION. 

a, '' If it be fossihle, live peaceably with all men ;" 
-which is an indirect confession that uiis is not always 
possible* 

When one of the officers struck Jesus, we find 
Jesus rebuking him for the outrage ; ^^ If I have 
spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if well, 
why smitest thou me V A rule which forbade all 
opposition to injury, could have no other effect than 
to put the ffood in subjection to the bad, and deliver 
one half of mankind to the depredation of the other. 
St. Paul also, though no one inculcated forgiveness and 
forbearance with a deeper sense of the value and 
obligation of these virtues, did not interpret either of 
them to require an unresisting submission to every 
contumely, took refuge in the laws of his countiy, 
and in the privileges of a Roman citizen, from the 
conspiracy of the Jews (Acts xxv. 11); and from the 
clandestine violence of the chief captain (Acts 
X2ii. 25.) 

From what has been said, we may infer : — - 

h, h When a lawsuit is inconsistent with the 
Gospel. 

Christianity excludes all vindictive motives, and 
all frivolous causes of prosecution; so that where 
the injury is small, where no good purpose of public 
example is answered^ where iSrbeaiance is not likely 
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to invite a repetition of tJie injury, or where the ex- 
pense of an action becomes a punishment too severe 
for the offence : there tiie Christian is withholden by 
the authority of his religion from going to law. 

II. When it is not inconsistent. 

1. For the establishing of some important right. 
^ 2. For the procuring a compensation for some con- 
siderable damage. 

3. For the preventing of future injury. 

But, since it is supposed to be undertaken simply 
with a view to the ends of justice and safety, the 
prosecutor is bound to confine himself to the cheapest 
process which will accomplish these ends, as well 
as to consent to any peaceable expedient for the same 
purpose : as to a reference^ or to a compounding of 
the dUpute. 

As to the rest, the duty of the contending parties 
is: 

c. Not by appeals to prolong a suit against your 
own conviction: — Not to un£rtake or £fend a suit 
against a poor adversary, or render it more dilatory 
or expensive than necessary : — Not to influence evi' 
denee by authority or expectation ; nor to stifle any in 
your possession, although it make agsdnst you. 

So much for civil actions. 

d. In criminal prosecutions, the private injury 
should be forgotten, and the prosecutor proceed with 
the same temper, and upon the same motives, as the 
magistrate. 

ui whatever decree the punishment of an offender 
is conducive, or his escape dangerous, to the interest 
of the community, in the same degree is the party 
against whom the crime was committed bound to pro- 
secute, because such prosecutions must in their nature 
ori^mate with the sufferer. 

Prosecutions for the sake of the reward, or for the 
gratification of private enmity, when the offence 
produces no public mischief^ or where it arises from 
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ignorance or inadvertency, are reprobated under the 
general description of applying a rule of law to a 
purpo9efor whieh it was not inUnded, 

Shew from the Scriptnm that all oppomtioii to injary Is 
not prohibited, a. Sliew when a lawsuit is inconsisteDt 
with the Gospel {h, I.) ; and also when it is not ^. II. 1^3. 
What is the duty of the contending parties ? c. What is the 
duty of a prosecutor in criminal prosecutions 1 d. 



CHAP. XI. 

OBATITUDE. 

a. Gratitude ought to be cultivated for two rea- 
sons: — 

1. Examples of ingratitude check and discourage 
voluntary beneficence : and in this, the mischief of 
ingratitude consists. Nor is the mischief smaU ; for 
after all is done that can be done, towards providing 
for the public happiness, much must be left to those 
ofiices of kindness, which men remain at liberty to 
exert or withhold. 

2. The same principle, which is touched with the 
kindness of a human benefactor, is capable of being 
afiected by the Divine goodness, and of becoming, 
under the influence of that affection, a source of the 
purest and most exalted virtue. The love of God is 
the sublimest gratitude. It is a mistake, therefore, 
to imagine, that this virtue is omitted in the Christian 
Scriptures ; foi* every precept which commands us 
^' to love God because he first loved us.'' presupposes 
the principle of gratitude, and directs it to its proper 
object. 

Why ought gratitude to be cultivated and practised t 
a. 1, 2. 
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CHAP. XII. 

SLANBEB. 

a. Speaking is acting both in philosophical strict- 
ness and as to all moral purposes : for, if the mischief 
and modve of our conduct be the same, the means 
"which we use make no difference. And this is in 
effect whAt our Saviour declares, "By thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned,"* by thy words, as well, that is^ as 
by thy actions ; for tney both possess the same property 
of voluntarily producing good or evil. 

Slander may be distinguished into two kinds, 

If. 1. Maliciousy whicn is the relating of either 
truth or falsehood, for the purpose of creating 
misery. 

Although the truth or falsehood of what is related, 
varies thie degree of guilt considerably : yet truth may 
be made instrumented to the success of malicious de- 
signs as well as falsehood : and if the end be bad, the 
means cannot be innocent. 

The guilt must be measured by the intensity and 
extent of the misery produced. 

2. Inconsiderate, which is the relating of either 
truth or falsehood, but not for the express purpose of 
creating misery. 

The guilt here consists in the want of that regard 
to the consequences of our conduct, which a just 
affection for human happiness, and concern for our 
duty, would not have failed to have produced in 
us. 

How does Paley shew that speaking is acting ? a. Define, 
and state the {piilt of malieioue {b,i,); and of inconsider- 
ate AtaideT. b,2, 

• Matt. xiL 57. 
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BOOK III. 



PART III. 



OF RELATIVE DUTIES WHICH RESULT FROM THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE SEXES. 



CHAP. I. 

OF THE PUBLIC USE OF MABBLiOE INSTITUTIONS. 

The public use of marriage institutions consists 
in their promoting the following beneficial effects : 

a, 1. The private comfort of individuals; especially 
of the female sex. 

2. The production of the greatest number of healthy 
children ; their better education^ and the making of 
due provision for their settlement in life. 

3. The peace of human society, in cutting off a 
principal source of contention, by assigning one or 
more women to one man. 

4. The better government of society, by distributing 
the community into separate families, and appointing 
over each the authority of a master of a ftimily, which 
has more actual influence than all civil authority put 
together. 

5. The same end in the additional security which 
the state receives for the good behaviour of its citizens, 
from the solicitude they feel for the welfare of their 
children. 

6. The encouragement of industry. 

In what does the public use of marriage institutions con- 
sist? ff. 1—6. 
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CHAP. II. 

FOBNICATION. 

The guilt of fornication consists in the following 
baneful effects: 
a. 1. It tends to diminish marriages. 

2. It supposes prostitution : and prostitution brings 
the victims of it to almost certain misery. 

3. It produces habits of ungovernable lewdness, 
which introduce the more aggravated crimes of seduc- 
tion, adultery, violation, £o. It also corrupts and 
depraves the mind and moral character more tnan any 
single species of vice whatsoever. 

4. It perpetuates a disease, which is one of the 
sorest maladies of human nature ; the effects of which 
are said to visit the constitution of even distant 
generations. 

h. The Christian Scriptures condemn fornication 
absolutely and peremptorily. " Out of the heart," 
says our Saviour, " proceed adulteries, fomiecUion^ 
&c., these are the things which defile a man." These 
are Christ's own words : and one word from him upon 
tiie subject, is final. It may be observed that forni- 
cation is classed with murders, thefts, false witness^ 
blasphemies. This proves that they are all crimes. 

The case of kept mistresses, under the favourable 
circumstances ot mutual fidelity, which, no doubt, 
is different from vagrant concubinage, is sometimes 
defended as follows : 

c. " That the marriage-rite, being different in 
different countries, and with some scarce anything, 
and not being even mentioned in Scripture, can be 
accounted only a ceremony of human invention : that, 
consequentiy, if a man and woman betroth and con- 
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fine themselyes to each other, their intercourse must 
be the same, as to all moral purposes, as if they were 
legally married." 
To which it may be replied, 

1. As to the state of the parties themselyes. 

d. 1. If their situation be the same thing as mar- 
riage, why do they not marry ? 

2. If the man cnooses to have it in his power to 
dismiss the woman at his pleasure, or to retain her in 
a state of dependence inconsistent with the rights of 
marriage, it is not the same thing. It is not, at any 
rate, the same thing to the children. 

II. As to the mere formality of the rite. 

e. As to the marriage-rite being a mere form, and 
that also variable, the same may be said of bonds, 
wills, &c., which yet make a great difierence in the 
rights and obligations of the parties concerned in 
them. 

III. As to the rite not being enjoined in Scrip- 
ture. 

/. The Scriptures forbid fornication, that is coha- 
bitation without marriage, leaving it to the law of 
each country to pronounce what is, or what makes, 
. a marriase : like as they forbid thefts, leaving it to 
Ihe mumcipal law to fix what jnakes the thing pro- 
perty. 

Enumerate the ovil oonsequenoes of fornication, a, 1—4. 
What do the Scriptures say oonoemine^fomioation? b. How 
is the case of kept mistresses generally defended ? c. How 
does Paley meet this defence, as to the state of the parties ? 
(d. 1*2) ; as to the mere formality of the marriage-rite? 
(e) ; and as to its not being enjoined in Scripture? /. 
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CHAP. III. 

SEDUCTION. 

a. The injury of seduction is threefold : 

1. To the woman. This is made up of the pain 
she suffers from shame^ or the !om she sustains in her 
reputation and prospects of marriage^ and of the de- 
pravaHon of her moralprmcipU, 

2. To her iiamily. This may he understood by the 
application of that infallible rule, *^ of doing to otners, 
what fve would that others should do unto us.'^ — Let 
a iatiier or a brotiber say, for what consideration they 
would suffer this injuryto a daughter or a sister. 

3. To tiie public. They lose the benefit of the 
woman's service in her proper place, as a wife and 
parent. Moreover, prostitution is supplied by se- 
duction. 

What are the evil oonsequences of ieduetion 7 a. 1---3. 



CHAP. IV. 

ABULTKBTv 

a* A new sufSsrer is introduced — the injured hus- 
band. In all otiier respects, adultery on the part of 
the man includes the crime of secuiction, and is 
attended with the same mischief. 

The infidelity of the woman is aggravated by 
cruelty to her children, who are invcuved in their 
parents' shame, and always made unhappy by their 
quarrel. 

The marriage vow ^' is witnessed before God," and 
accompanied with circumstances of solemni^ and 

K 
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religion, which approach to the nature of an oath. 
The married offender therefore incurs a crime littie 
short of perjury. 

The history of the woman taken in adultery* has 
been thought to countenance that crime. 

b. An attentive examination of the case will con- 
vince us, that from it nothing can be concluded as to 
Christ's opinion concerning adultery. It appears 
that the object of the woman's accusers was to tempt 
Jesus, ue, to draw him into an exercise of Judicial 
authority, that they might accuse him berore ,the ' 
Homan governor of usurping the civil government. 
This was their design ; and Christ's behaviour pro- 
ceeded from a knowledge of this design, and a deter- 
mination to defeat it. When Christ asked the woman, 
^' Hath no man ccndtmned thee?" he certainly spoke, 
and was understood by the woman to speak, of a legal 
or judicial condemnation ; otherwise, ner answer was 
not true*. In every other sense of condemnation, as 
blame, censure, reproof, private judgment, and the 
like, many had condemned her ; all those indeed who 
brbuglit her to Jesus'. If then a judicial sentence was 
what Christ meant by condemning in the question^ we 
must suppose that he meant the same in his reply, 
'' Neither do I condemn thee," t.tf. I pretend to no 
judicial character or authority over thee ; it is no 
office or business of mine to pronounce or execute the 
sentence of the law. 

When Christ adds, '' Go, and sin no mxxt/' he in 
effect tells her, that she had sinned already. 

In what do adultery and Jamicatiofi differ?— and what 
circumstances ag^g^ravate the guilt of tiie former ? a. Shew 
that the history of the woman taken in adultery gives no 
countenance io that crime. &. 

• John viii. 
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CHAP. V. 

INCEST. 

a. In order to preserve chastity in families^ and 
between persons of different sexes^ Drought up in un- 
reserved intimacy, it is necessary to inculcate an 
abhorrence of incestuous conjunctions j which caif 
- only be done by the reprobation of all commerce 
of the sexes between near relations. 

(. Amongst the Athenians, a very singular refla- 
tion prevailed ; brothers and sisters of the half blood, 
if related by the father's side, mi^ht marry ; if by the 
mother's side, they were prohibited from marrying. 
The same custom probably obtained in Chaldea so 
early as Abraham's time ; for he and Sarah stood in 
this relation to each other.* 

Upon what principle is incest forbidden by the law qf 
nature? a. What custom seems to have prevailed amongst 
the Athenians and Chaldeans respecting uarriage between 
near relations? b. 



CHAP. VI. 

POLYGAMY. 

a. Polygamy is to be condemned for the following 
reasons: — 

1. It violates the oonstitation of nature. 

The equality in the number of males and females, 
intimates the intention of God, that one woman should 
be assigned to one man. 

2. It violates the apparent design of the Deity. 

• Gen. XX. 12. 
K 2 
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It seems a significant intimation of the Divine 
Will, that he at mst created only one woman to one 
man. 

Had God intended polygamy for the species it is 
probable he would have b^^ with it. 

3. It produces to theparaes themselveSi and to the 

JrabliCy the following bad efiects: contests and 
ealousies amongst the wives ; distracted affections in 
the husband ; a voluptuousness in the rich ; neglect of 
children, &;c. 

For what reasons is polygamy to be condemned f a. 1-*3L 



CHAP. VII. 

OF DIYOBCE. 

a. By divoTee is here meant the dissolution of the 
marriage contract, by the act, and at the will, of the 
husband ; because tms is the way in which they have 
actually obtained in many parts of the world. 

This power was allowed among the Jews, the 
Greeks, and latter Romans ; and is now exercised by 
the Turks and Persians. 

h. It is, however, manifestly inconsistent with the 
duty which parents owe to their children ; which 
can never be so well fulfilled as by their cohabitation 
and united care. And it is also incompatible with 
the ri^ht which the parents possess, to the gratitude 
of their children, and the comfort of their society. 

c. The marriage contract should be indisBoluble' 
durinff the joint bves of the parties, for the sake of 
the fi}Tlowing advantages : — 

1. Because Ibis tends to preserve peace between 
married persons, by perpetuating their common 
interest, and by inducing a necessity of mutual 
compliance. 
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2. Beoanse new objects of desire would be con- 
tinoally sought after, if men could, at wiU, be 
released from their subsisting en^gements. There 
is no other security against the invitations of novelty, 
than the known impossibilitv of obtaining the object. 

iL The law of nature aomits of an exception in 
&vour of the injured party, in cases of adultery, of 
obstinate desertion, of attempts upon life, of outiage- 
ous cruelty, of incurable madness, and perhaps of 
imbecility. 

e. The Christian Scriptures, however, seem to have 
drawn the obligation tiffhter than the law of nature 
left it. They confine divorces to the single case of 
adultery in tne wife. 

The law of this country is conformable to our 
Saviour's injunction. And a divorce even in that 
case, can only be brought about by the operation 
of an act of parliament, founded upon a previous 
sentence in the ecdesiastical court, and a verdict 
against the adulterer at common law. 

In what sense does Paley use the word ditforee, and why ? 
What nations allowed it? a. Shew the incongruity of such 
a right with the law of nature, b. For what reasons ouvht 
the marriage-contract to he indissoluble ? o. 1, 2. Of what 
exception m favour of the injured psrtv does the law of 
nature admit ? d. In what case do tne Scriptures permit 
divorce ? What is the law of this country on the subject 7 e. 



CHAP. VIII. 

SCAfiRUOE. 

a. Although marriage, in its own nature, be pro- 
perly only a civil contract; the marriage-rite, in 
almost all countries, has been made a religious cere- 
mony. 

K 8 
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h. In treating of the marriage vow, we shall con- 
sider : — 

1. What duties it creates. 
The parties by this vow engage their personal 

fidelity ; they engage likewise to consult and promote 
each other's happiness ; the wife^ moreover^ promises 
obedience to her husband. 

2. What situation of mind at the time is incon- 
sistent with it. ^ 

Whoever is conscious^ at the time of hismarriage^ 
of a dislike to the woman he is about to marry^ or of 
an attachment to some other woman, is guilty, when 
he pronounces the marriage vow, of a direct and 
deliberate prevarication ; and that too in the presence 
of tiie Supreme Being. The same likewise of the 
woman. 

3. By what subsequent behaviour it is violated, 
i. By adultery. 

ii. By any behaviour which, knowingly, renders 
the life of the other miserable. 

Is marriage a civil or religious ceremony? a. What 
duties does the marriage-oon tract create t b, 1, What 
situation of miiid at the time is incousistent with it ? b» 2. 
By what subsequent behaviour is it violated ? b, 3. i. ii. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF THE DUTT OF PABEKT9. 

Under this head it will be proper, 

I. To notice the j^lace winch parental duties hold 
in the scale of human virtues, 

a. Thatvurtue, which confines its beneficence within 
the walls of a man's own house, has sometimes been 
considered littie better than a more refined selfishness : 
yet the subject and matter of this class of duties are 
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inferior to none in utility and importance : and where 
is virtue the most valaable, but where it does the most 
good ? What duty is the most obligatory^ but that 
on which the most depends ? And where have we 
happiness and misery so much in our power^ or liable 
to be so affected by our conduct, as in our own 
ifttmilies ? If, therefore the low estimation of these 
"virtues be well founded, it must be owing, not to their 
inferior importance, but to some defect or impurity in 
the motive. And although a man seldom rises hi^h 
in our esteem who has nothing to recommend him 
beside the care of his own family, yet we always 
condemn the neglect of this duty with die utmost 
severity. Univereally, wherever a parent's conduct 
is directed by a sense of duty, there is so much 
virtue. 

II. To state and explain tJu duties themselves, 

h. When moralists tell us, that parents are bound 
to do all they eon for their cnildren, they tell us more 
than is true ; for, at that rate, every expense which 
mi^ht have been spared, and every profit omitted 
which might have been made, would be criminal. 

The duty of pai^nts, then, may be explained under 
the several heads of, 
c. 1. Maintenance. 

The wants of children make it necessary that some 

gerson maintain them ; and as no one has a right to 
urthen others by his act, it foUows, that the parents 
are bound to undertake this charge. Besides ; the 
affection of parents to their children, and the provi- 
sion which nature has prepared in the mother for the 
sustentation of the infant, concerning the existence 
and design of which there can be no doubt, are mani-* 
fest indications of the Divine will. 

The Scriptures too have declared in explicit terms 
the obligation of this duty : ^' If any provide not for 
his own, especially for tnose of his own household, 
he hath denied the &ith, and is worse than an 

k4 
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CHAP. X, 

THE BIGHTS OF PARENTS. 

a. The rights of Parents result from their duties. 
If it be the duty of a parent to educate his childien, 
to provide for them situations needful for their subsis- 
tence and suited to their circumstances, and to pre- 
pare them for those situations ; he has a right to such 
authority, and in support of that authority to exercise 
such discipline, as may be necessary for these pur- 
poses. The law of nature acknowledges no other 
foundation of a parent's right over his children, be- 
sides his duty towards them. (Such rights are here 
meant as may be enforced by coercion). This relation 
confers no property in their persons, or natural 
dominion over them. And since it is, in general, 
necessary to determine the destination of children 
before tney are capable of judging of their own 
happiness, parents have a right to elect professions 
for wem. 

(• From this principle, '' that the rights of parenfa 
result from tiieir duty,'' it follows that parents hate 
no natural rieht over the lives of their diildren ; nor 
any to exercise unprofitable severities : nor to com- 
mand the commission of crimes : for tnese rights can 
never be wanted for the purpose of a parent's duty. 
Nor, fbr the same reason, have parents any right to 
sell their children into slavery. 

Whence do the rights of uarents result ? a. Have parents 
any natural right over the lives of their children T h. 
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CHAP. XL 

THE DUTY OF GHILDBEN. 

The duty of Children may be considered, 

a. I. During childhood. 

Children must have attained to some degree of 
discretion before they are capable of any duty. There 
is an interval between the dawning and the maturity 
of reason, in which it is necessary to subject their 
inclination to many restraints, and direct their appli- 
cation to many employments, of the tendency and use 
of which they cannot jud^e : for which cause, their 
submission during this period must be ready and im- 
plicit, with an exception, however, of any manifest 
crime which may be commanded them. 

II. After they have attained to manhood, hut con^ 
tinue in their fitther'sfamih. 

In this case they are bound, beside the general 
duty of gratitude, to observe such regulations of the 
family as the iather shall appoint ; contribute their 
labour to its support, if required ; and confine them- 
selves to such expenses as he shall allow. 

III. After they have attained to manhood, and Kane 
left their jather's family. 

In this state, the duty to parents is simply that of 
gratitude ; not different in kind, from that which we 
owe to any other bene&ctor ; tit degree, just so much 
exceeding other obligations, by how much a parent 
has been a greater li^nefactor than any other mend. 
Filial gratitude will show itself in compliances with 
the will of tiie parents; in a constant endeavour to 
promote their enjoyments, prevent their wishes, and 
soften their anxieties ; in assisting them in their busi- 
ness; in contributing to their support, ease, or better 
accommodation, when their circumstances require it ; 
in afibrding them our company ; in waiting upon their 
rickness or decreptitude ; m bearing with the infirmi- 
ties of their hesJth or temper, witS the peevishness 
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and complaints, the negligent and austere manners, 
and offensive habits, which often attend upon ad- 
vanced years : for where must old age find indulgence, 
if it do not meet with it in the pie^ and partiauty of 
children ? 

h. The most serious contentions between parents 
and their children are those which relate to marriage, 
or to the choice of a profession. 

A parent has no nght to destroy his child's happi- 
ness. If, therefore, there exist such attachments 
between individuals of different sexes, that the 
possession of a particular man or woman m marriage 
be necessary for the child's happiness ; or if it be true, 
than an aversion to a particular profession may be 
involuntary and unconquerable ; parents, where this 
is the case, ought not to urge their authority, and the 
child is not bound to obey it. 

c. Parents are forbidden to interfere, where a trust 
is reposed personally in the son ; as is the case with 
judicial magistrates m the execution of their office : 
with members of the legislature in their votes ; and 
with electors, 

d. The duty of children to their parents was thought 
worthy to be made the subject of one of the Ten 
Commandments^ and, as such, is recognised by Christ 
in various places of the Gospel. 

Ohedietice to parents is abo enjoined by St. Paul 
to tlie Epheaians : " Children, obey yourparents in 
the Lord, for 1 his is right;" and to the Colossians: 
** Children, obey your parents in all things, for this 
is well-pleasing unto the Lord.'' 

What are the duties of children during childhood ? (a, I.) 
after thev have attained to manhood, but continue in their 
father's ramily ? (a. II) ; after they have attained to man- 
Jiood, and have left their father's ramily ? a. III. Is a child 
bound to obepr his parents in every case 1 b. When are 
parents forbidden to interfere with the actions of their 
children? e. What is said of the duty of children in Scrip- 
ture? d. 
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DUTIES TO OUBSBLTBS. 

CHAP. I. 

THE RIGHTS OF SELF-DEFEKCE. 

a. It has been said, that in a state of nature we 
might lawfully defend the most insignificant right, 
provided it were a perfect determinate right, by any 
extremities which the obstinacy of the aegressor 
rendered necessary. But it is doubtful whe&er the 

feneraVrule be worth sustaining at such an expense, 
he person attacked must balance between the gene- 
ral consequence of yielding, and the particular efiect 
of resistance. However, this right, if it exist in a 
state of nature, is suspended by the establishment of 
society : for therehf remedies are provided against 
attacks upon property. Moreover, as the individual 
is assisted in tne recovery of his right, or of a com- 
pensation, b^ the public strength, it is no less equitable 
than expedient, that he should submit to public 
arbitration the kind, as well as the measure, of the 
satisfaction which he is to obtain. 

h. There is one case in which all extremities are 
justifiable; namely, when our life is assaulted, and 
it becomes necessary for our pr 'nervation to kill the 
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aggailaTit. This is evident in a state of nature ; nn- 
lese it can be shewn, that we are bound to prefer the 
aggressor's life to our own, that is to say, to love our 
enemy better than ourselves. Nor is the case altered 
by our living in civil society ; because, in this case, 
tne laws of society cannot interpose to protect us, nor 
compel restitution. This liberty is restrained to cases 
in which no other means of preserving our life re- 
main, as flight, calling for assistance, disarming the 
adversary, £c. 

Homicide, in England^ is justifiable ; 

e. 1. To prevent the commission of a crime, which, 
when committed, would be punishable with death. 
Thus, it is lawful to shoot a highwayman, or one 
attempting to break into a house hy night \ but not so 
if the attempt be made in the day-time. 

2. In necessary endeavours to carry the law into 
execution, as in suppressing riots, apprehending male- 
ila;ctors, preventing escapes, &c« 

Is it lawful, in a state of nature, to defend every right 
by force ; if so, why is this right suspended by the estab- 
lishment of civil society ? a. In what oases are extremities 
Justifiable, and why? b. In what cases is homicide justifi- 
able in England? 'o. 1— 2. 



CHAP. II. 

BBU27KEKKESS. 



a. Drunkenness is either actual or habitual ; just 
as it is one thing to be drunk, and another to m a 
drunkard. Casual excesses partake of paart of the 
guilt and danger of habitual orunkenness ; and of all 
of it in a certain degree ; as every habit is only a 
repetition of single instances. 
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h. The miscliief of drunkenness^ firom which we 
are to compute its guilty ccmsists in the following 
bod effects : 

1. It betrays most constitutions eidier to extrava- 
gancies of an^er, or sins of lewdness. 

2. It disqutJifies men for the duties of their station, 
both by the temporary disorder of their faculties^ 
and at length by a constant incapacity and stupefac- 
tion. 

3. It is attended with expenses, which can often be 
ill spared. 

4. It is sure to occasion uneasiness to the family of 
the drunkard. 

5. It shortens life. 

6. It is dangerous on account of the eaeamole. 
Drunkenness is a social festive vice ; peculiarly apt 

to draw in others by the example. The drinker col- 
lects his circle ; the circle naturally spreads ; of those 
who are dra^vn within it, many become the corruptors 
and centres of sets and circles of their own : every one 
countenancing, and perhaps emulating the rest^ till a 
whole neighbourhood be m£ected from the contagion 
of a single example. 

. c. Drunkenness is repeatedly forbidden by St. Paul : 
" Be not drunk with wme, wherein is excess." ** Let 
us walk bonestiy as in the day, not in rioting and 
drunkenness.'' 

It is a question of some importance, how far 
drunkenness is an excuse for the crimes which the 
drunken person commits. 

d. If the drunken person be deprived of moral 
agency, that is to say, of all reflection and foresi^t, 
he is no more capable of ^uilt than a madman. The 
only guilt with which he is chargeable, was incurred 
when he brought himself into this situation. And as 
every man is responsible for the consequences which 
he foresaw, or mi^ht have foreseen, this guilt will be 
in proportion to the probability of such consequences 

B 2 
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ensuing. From which principle results the fbUowing 
rule; Tiz., that the guutof any action in a ^nken 
man bears the same proportion to the guilt of a like 
action in a sober man, that the probability of its 
being the consequence of drunkenness bears to abso- 
lute certainty. Hence those vices which are the 
known effects of drunkenness, are nearly as criminal, 
as if committed by an individual with aU his ftusulties 
and senses about him. If the privation of reason be 
only partial, the guilt will be of a mixed nature. 
For so much of his self-eovemment as the drunkard 
retains, he is as responsible then as at any other time. 
A person in this condition incurs oart of the guilt at 
the instant of perpetration ; and oy bringing mmself 
into such a condition, he incurred that fraction of the 
remaining part, which the danger of this consequence 
was of an mtegral certainty. 

e. The appetite for intoxicating liquors appears to 
be almost always acquired. One proof of wnich is, 
that it is apt to return only at particular times and 
places : as after dinner, in the evening, on the market- 
day, at the market-town, in such a companjr, at such 
a tavern. And this may be the reason that, if a habit 
of drunkenness be ever overcome, it is upon some 
change of place, company, or profession. 

/. Habits of drunkenness commonly take their rise 
from a fondness of some company or companion, 
already addicted to this practice ; or from want of 
regular employment; or, lastly, from grief or &tigue. 
But the habit, when once set in, is continued l^ 
different motives from those to which it owes its 
origin. Persons addicted to this habit suffer, in tiie 
intervals of sobriety, a fiedntness circa pneeordia. This 
is usually relieved for a short time bv a repetition of 
tlie same excess. But as the liquor loses its stimulugf 
the dose must be increased ; which increase accele- 
rates the progress of all the maladies that drunken- 
ness brings on. 
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How does Paley divide dnxnkenness? Wherein consists 
tbeguiltofcasaal excesses? a. What are the evil conse- 
quences of druokenness 1 b. 1—6. What do the Scriptures 
say of drunkenness ? o. How far is drunkenness an excuse 
for the crimes which the drunken person commits? d. Shew 
that the appetite for intoxicating: liquors is almost always 
aefuired, e. From whence do habits of drunkenness gemin&y 
oTise • j» 



CHAP. III. 

BUICIDS. 

I. From the light of nature. 

a. The true question in this arffumont is : May every 
man who chooses to destroy his life, innocently do 
BO ? Limit and distinguish tne subject as you can^ it 
will come at last to tlus question. 

For, shall we say that we are at liberty to commit 
suicide when we become useless to mankind ? 

b. Any one who pleases, may make himself useless ; 
and melancholy minds are prone to think themselves 
useless, when they are not so. Besides ; no one is 
useless for the pui^jose of this plea, but he who has 
lost every capacity and opportunity of being useful, 
together with the possibDity of recovering any degree 
of either ; which is a state of such complete destitu- 
tion and despair as cannot be predicated of any 
man living. 

Besides ; by continuing in the world, and in the 
exercise of those virtues which remain within our power, 
we retain the opportunity of meliorating our condi- 
tion in a future state. Ijiis argument, it is true, does 
not in strictness prove suicide to be a crime ; but if it 
supply a motive to dissuade us from committing it, it 
amounts to much the same thing. 
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Or: shall we sav, that to depart voluntarily out 
of life, 19 lawful tor those who leave none to lament 

c, their death ? If this consideration is to be taken 
into the account, the debate will be, not whether 
there are any to- sorrow for us, but whether their 
sorrow for our death will escoeedwat which we should 
suffer by continuing to live. 

In like manner, whatever other rule you assiffn, it 
will ultimatelv lead to an indiscriminate toleration of 

d, suicide : tne effect of which would be, the loss 
of many lives to the community ; the affliction of 
many families, and the constemafion of all, 

IL From Scripture. 

e. Here it must be acknowledged, that there is no 
express determination of the question, nor sufficient 
evidence to prove, that the case of suicide was in the 
contemplation of the law which prohibited murder. 
And although they who were autnorized to instruct 
mankind, have not decided a question which never, 
so far as appears to us, came before them : yet they 
have left enough to constitute a presumption how 
they would have decided it, had it been proposed. 
Thus, 

/. 1. Human life is spoken of as a term assigned 
or prescribed to us. " Let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us.'' — " I have nnished mv 
course.'* — ** That I may finish my course with joy." 
These expressions appear inconsistent with the 
opinion, that we are at liberty to determine the dura- 
tion of our own lives. If this were the case, with 
what propriety could life be called a race thai u kt 
hefote u8 ; or ^^ our emirie^^ that is, the course set 
out or appointed to us ? 

2. There \i not one quality which Christ and his 
Apostles inculcate upon their followers so often, or 
so earnestly, as that of patience under affliction. Now 
this virtue would have been in a great measure super- 
seded; and the exhortations to it might have been 
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spared, if the disciples of his religion had been at 
hberty to quit the world as soon as they grew weaiy 
of it. When evils pressed sore, they were to loot 
forward to a '^ &r more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory ;" they were to receive them " as chasten- 
ings of the Lord." 

3. The conduct of the Apostles, and of the Christians 
of the apostolic age, affords no obscure indication of 
their sentiments upon this point. They lived in a 
confirmed persuasion of the existence, and the happi- 
ness, of a ftiture state. They experienced every ex- 
tremity of injurv and distress. To die, was gain. The 
change which aeath brought with it was, in their ex- 
pectation, infinitely beneficiaL Yet the^ never 
thought of hastening this change by an act of suicide ; 
from which, what motive could have so universally 
withheld them, except an apprehension of some un- 
lawfulness in the expedient. 

But it has been said, if we deny to the individual 
a right over his own life, it seems impossible to 
reconcile with the law of nature that right which the 
state claims and exercises over the lives of its subjects, 
when it ordains or inflicts capital punishments. For 
this right can only be deriveol from the compact and 
virtuaiconsent of the citizens which compose toe state ; 
and no one^ by his consent, can transfer to another 
a right which ne does not possess himself. 

g. This whole reasoning sets out from one error, 
namely, that the state acquires its right over the life 
of the subject from the subject's own consent, as a 
part of what originally and personally belonged to 
iiimself, and which he has made over to his governors. 
The trudi is, the state derives this r^ht neither 
from tiie consent of the subject, nor through the 
medium of that consent ; but immediately from the 
donation of the Deity. Finding that such a power in 
the sovereign is expedient, if not necessary, for the 
community, it is justly presumed to be the will of 
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God, that tbe sovefeig^ ahonld possew and exercifle 
it. It is this pretumptum which constitutes the right : 
it is the same indeed which constitutes every other ; 
and if ^ere were the like reasons to authorize the 
presumption in the case of private persons, suicide 
would be as justifiable as war, or capital executions. 

What is tbs true question concerning the lawfialnesB of 
nuicide ? a. Are we at liberty to commit suioidey when we 
become uselefls to mankind {£;) or when we leave none to 
lament our death ? e. What would be the eiFect of an indie- 
criminate toleration of suicide 1 d. la suicide expressly for- 
bidden in Scripture! e. Shew that it is virtually con- 
demned. J^, 1—-S. Reconcile the prohibition of suicide with 
the rig^ht which the state exercises over the lives of its 
dtiaens. g* 
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BOOK V. 



DUTIES TO GOD. 



CHAP. I. 



DIVISION OF THOSE DUTIES. 

a. In one sense, every duty is a dutv towards 
God, since it is his will wnich makes it a duty : But 
there are some of which God is the object, as well as 
the author ; these are peculiarly called duties towards 
God. 

h. Our duty to God, as far as it is external, is 
divided into worship and reverence; of which one 
consists in action, the other in forbearance. When 
we go to church on the Lord's day, from a sense of 
duty towards God, we jjerform cm act of worship : 
when, from the same motive, we rest in a journey upon 
that day, we discharge a duty of reverence. 

e. Divine worship is made up of adoration, thanks- 
giving, and prayer. 

Are all duties equally duties towards Godt a* How is 
our duty to God, so fiur as it is external, divided ? b. Of 
what piurtB is divine worship made up ? e. 
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0118 and obscure. Therefore^ if the light of nature 
instruct us to hope for effect from prayer \ still more^ 
if the Scriptures authorize these hopes by promises of 
acceptance \ it seems not a sufficient reason for calling 
in question the reality of such effects^ that our obser- 
vations of them are ambiguous : especially since it 
appears probable, that this very ambiguity is neces- 
sary to the happiness and safety of human fife. 

e. But some are offended with the mode of pifiyery 
and Tiith the subjects which are introduced into p^ie 
worship, and private devotion. To pray for favours 
by name, is to dictate, it has been said, to Divine 
wisdom : to intercede for others, especially for nations 
and empires, is to presume that we possess such an 
interest with the ,3^ei^, as to be able to bend his 
counsels. But this, auer all, is nothing more than 
the making one man the instrument of happiness and 
misery to another ; which is perfectly of a piece with 
the course and order that obtain in human affurs. 
Why may not our happiness be made in some cases 
to depend upon the intercession, as it certainly does 
in many upon the good offices, of our neighbours } 

Shew the duty of prayer from the light qf nature, a. 
Answer the objection : — '^ If what ve request be fit for us, 
we shall have it without praying' ; if it be not fit for us, we 
cannot obtain it by praying:, b. l--d. What false assum])- 
tions does the objection involve 1 c. Efficacy, it is said, is 
ascribed to prayer without the confirmation of experience, d. 
Answer the oojection raised against the mode of, and the 
subjects introduced into, our devotions, e. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF THE DUTY AND EFFICACY OF PBAYEK AS 
BEPBESENTED IS SCBIPTUBE. 

a. The reflections drawn from the light of nature^ 
rise many of them no higher than to negative argu- 
ments in favour of the propriety of addressing prayer 
to God. But this does not prove that prayers are 
actually efficacious : and in the want of mat unequi- 
vocal testimony of experience, the light of nature 
leaves us to controverted prohabilities. The Scriptures 
completely supply tiiis defect of natural religion. 
They require prayer to God as a duty; and they 
contain positive assurance of its efficacy and accept- 
ance. Hence we are encouraged to pray, but not to 
place such a dependence upon prayer as might relax 
other obligations. 

The Scriptures not only affirm the propriety of 
prayer in general, but furnish precepts or examples 
which justify some topics and modes of prayer uiat 
have been thought exceptionable. Such are, 

h. 1. Texts enjoining prayer in general: ''Ask, 
and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find.'^ 
— "I will, therefore, that men, pray every wliere** — 
" Pray without ceasing" Chnst's reproof of the 
ostentation and prolixity of Pharisaical prayers, and 
his dictating a particular form of prayer, presupposes 
prayer to be an acceptable and availing service. 

2. Examples of prayer for particular favours by 
name : *' For this thing'' (to wit some bodily infir- 
mity, which St. Paul calls ' a thorn given him in the 
flesn') *' I besought the Lord thrice that it might 
depart from me.'* — ** Night and day praying exceed- 
ingly, that we might §ee your faxe^ and perfect that 
which is lacking in your ftuth.'^ 
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8. Directioiis to pray for national or public bless- 
ings: " Pray for the peace of JenualemJ' — " I ex- 
horty therefore^ that first of all, supplications^ prayers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for all 
men ; for kings, and for all that are in authority.^' 

4. Examnles of intercession, and exhortations to 
intercede, for others : — '^ Peter^ therefore, was kept 
in prison, bnt prayer was made without ceasing of 
the Church unto 6od for him,'' — ** For God is my 
witness, that without ceasing / make mention of you 
aiways in my ffrayert," "Pray one for another j tiiat 
ye may be healed," 

5. l)eclarations and examples autiiorizing the repe- 
tition of unsuccessful prayer : " And he spake a parable 
unto them, to this end, that men oueht always to 
pray, and not to faint." — " And he left them^ and 
went away again, and prayed the third time, eaying 
the tame wordtJ' 

What difference is there in the arguments dra'vm from 
the light qf nature^ and the Scripturea, reepectingr the duty 
and efficacy of pra^rer? a. The Scriptures fumiah precepts 
or examples which justify some topics and modea or prayer 
that have been thought objectionable. Give in8tanoe8<-> 
b, 1— ^» 



CHAP. IV. 

OF FBIYATE PBATEB, FAMILT PRATEB, AND PUBLIC 

W0B8HIP, 

a. Concerning these three descriptions of devotion, 
it is to be observed, that each has its peculiar use ; 
and, therefore, that the exercise of one species of 
worship does not dispense wiUi the obligation of either 
of the other two. 
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I. Private prayer is recommended for the following 
advanta^ : — 

h. 1. Private wants cannot always be made the 
subject of public prayer : but whatever reason there 
is for praying at all, there is the same for making the 
sore and grief of each man's own heart the business 
of his application to God, 

..'2. Private prayer is generally more devout and 
earnest than the snare we are capable of taking in 
joint acts of worship : because it affords opportunity 
for the recollection oi those personal wants, by which 
the earnestness of prayer is chiefly excited. 

8. Private prayer, in proportion as it is usually 
accompanied with more actual thought and reflection 
of the petitioner's own, has a greater tendency than 
other modes of devotion to ^ten upon the mind the 
general impressions of religion. Solitude powerfully 
assists this eflect. 

4. Private prayer, thus recommended by advant- 
ages notattainablein anjrform of religious communion, 
receives a superior sanction from the authority and 
example of Christ : ^' When thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet : and when thou hast shut the door, pray- 
to thy Fallier, which is in secret ; and thy Father, 
whicn seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.'' 
" And when he had sent the multitude away, he went 
up into a mountain apart to pray,'' 

II. Family prayer, 

e. The peculiar use of &mily piety consists in its 
influence upon servants and children, who want suffi- 
cient seriousness to retire to the exercise of private 
devotion, and whose attention is not easily commanded 
. in public worship. The example also and authority 
of a father and master act in this way with the great- 
est force ; for his private prayers act not at all upon 
them as examples ; and his attendance upon public 
worship they will readily impute to fashion, to a 
care to preserve appearances, and to many motives 
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8. Direcdons to pray for nadonal or P^j^ . 
ingB : ** Pray for the peace of JenuaUmjf f 
horty therefore, that first of all, supplicatir/ ^ 
intercessions, and giving of thangs, bf / 
men ; for kings, and for all that are ^/ 

4. Examples of intercession, anf/ 
intercede, ror others : — " Peter, tt > ^ 
in prison, but prayer was naAe.jJ i 
the Church unto God for himi^f ^ 
witness, that without ceasinr^^'// s 
ahoays in my prayers," ". ^ ^f^ * /' ** ' 
ye may be healed." ' /iff struct- 

5. Declarations and e > flt-^ ^e. In all Piu 
tition of unsuccessful r / antries, the elements 
unto them, to this ' ^ ^ important parts of the 
pray, and not to ^ ^e familiar to the lowest of the 
went away agair ^ ascribed to no other cause than 
the same wordf >i^^lishment of assemblies for divine 

What diffr.^;^^ , * * J u- J n 

the light qf/K^f- rtS«0D» above stated bmd all men to up- 
end effios f^^^ iforsbip by their presence and example : 
or exanr J/f ^^ily forseen, how soon religious assem* 
that^ r ^/<?Jj ^1 into disuse, if that class of mankind 
* ~ ^i^^aifo^^ seeking instruction in them, were to 
if^^^^ their attendance; especially as all who 
tf^^aie at liberty to rank themselves of this class. 
^^f^sg^'Bieni meets the only serious apology that 
^ he made for the absenting ounelves from public 

^tsUv ' ^^' ^^\ ^^ ^^^ P^7 ^ ^^^ ^^ nome. 
^Bjj whose Qualifications and habits best supply 
^ themselves all the efiect of public ordinances, will 
be the liust to excuse their non-attendance, on the plea 
^at they can pray equally well at home, when tiiey 
advert to the general consequence of such an exemp- 
tion, and consider the turn which is sure to be given 
to their absence firom public worship. You stay from 
church to employ the sabbath in exercises and studies 
suited to its proper business ; your next neighbour 
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^^tal, tlie folly and enthusiasm of many must 

\^ danffer of producing, where the conduct 

X ^rSiip is entrusted to the discretion and 

V^ciating minister. 

^ •* ^ \ \>i» the confusion of extemporary 

^^ \ ^ \^y congregation being ignorant of 

'^ ' '^i^'iy hear it, are confounded 

'^ 'j^^^ the minister and to their 

% ^ ^ \S\v' necessarily suspended, 

,j^ % -» \v^^ snd before the peti- 

'■x% *** ^* ^^^\<'T adopt it, that is, 

institu. ' y^v^uest to God for 

, uo compose thfc^ -s^^^^ is called off 

/iniBg in prayer and praiseo ^ -congregation 

^x-eatOr, baa a sensible tendency to uiv^. ^ayers and 
together, and to cherish and enlarge tha'^V n them, 
affections. ^^;k,>minff 

Most men carry from public worship a bett% '^at 

per towards the rest of mankind, than they ^j ^^ \ 
with them. Sprung from the same extraction^^^^ 
paring together for the period of all worldly diS^' 
tions, imploring and receivinff supplies from the sam^ 
great source of power and bounty, hayine all one 
interest to secure, one Lord to serve, one judgment to 
look towards ; it is hardly possible to behold mankind 
as strangers or enemies ; or not to regard them as 
children of the same family, assembled before their 
common Parent ; and with some portion of the ten- 
derness which belongs to the most endearing of our 
domestic relations. 
2. Assemblies for the purpose of diyine worship, 
^ force upon men's thoughts the natural equality of the 

human species, and thereby promote humility and 
condescension in the highest orders, and inspire the 
lowest with a sense of tneir rights. If ever the poor 
man holds up his head, it is at church ; if ever the 
rich man views him with respect, it is there : and 
both will be the better^ and the public . profited, the 
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bedide a sense of duty to Qod, Add to this^ that the 
ardour of devotion is better supported through a smaU. 
assembly, connected by the a£Sections of domestic 
society, than in the presence of a mixed congrega* 
tion. 

III. Puhlie worship, 

d. If the worship of God be a duty of reliffioB, 
public worship is a necessary institution : for witnout 
it the greater part of mankind would exercise no 
religious worship at all. 

These assemblies afford also, at the same time, 
opportunities for moral and religious instruction to 
those who otherwise would receive none. In all Pro- 
testant, and in most Christian countries, the elements 
of natural religion, and the important parts of the 
Evangelical history, are familiar to the lowest of the 
people. This can be ascribed to no other cause than 
the regular establishment of assemblies for divine 
worship. 

The two reasons above stated bind all men to up- 
hold public worship by their presence and example : 
e. for it is easily forseen, how soon religious assem- 
blies would fall into disuse, if that class of mankind 
who are above seeking instruction in them, were to 
withdraw their attendance; especially as all who 
please, are at liberty to rank th^nselves of this class. 
This argument meets the only serious apology that 
can be made for the absenting ourselves from public 
worship : viz. that we can pray as well at home. 
They, whose qualifications and habits best supplv 
to themselves all the effect of public ordinances, will 
be the last to excuse their non-attendance, on the plea 
that they can pray equally well at home, when they 
advert to the general consequence of such an exemp- 
tion, and consider the turn which is sure to be given 
to their absence £rom public worship. You stay from 
church to employ the sabbath in exercises and studies 
suited to its proper business ; your next neighbour 
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stays from church to spend the seventh day less religi- 
ousiy than he passed any of the six, in a sleepy, stu- 
pid rest, or in drunkenness and debauchery, and 
yet thinks that he is only imitating you, because you 
Doth agree in not goine to church. The same consi- 
deration should overrule many small scruples concern- 
ing forms and modes of administration of the public 
worship of our communion. 

f. Beside the direct necessity of public worship, 
there are other valuable advantages Rowing out 
of the use of religious assemblies, without being 
designed in the institution, or thought of by the 
individuals who compose them. 

1. Joining in prayer and praises to iheir common 
Creator, has a sensiole tendency to unite mankind 
together, and to cherish and enlarge the generous 
auctions. 

Most men carry from public worship a better tem- 
per towards the rest of mankind, than they brought 
with them. Sprung from the same extraction, pre- 
paring together for the period of all worldly distinc- 
tions, imploring and receiving supplies from the same 
^eat source of power and bounty, havine all one 
interest to secure, one Lord to serve, one judgment to 
look towards ; it is hardly possible to behold mankind 
as strangers or enemies ; or not to regard them as 
children of the same family, assembled before their 
common Parent ; and with some portion of the ten- 
derness which belongs to the most endearing of our 
domestic relations. 

2. Assemblies for the purpose of divine worship, 
force upon men's thoughts the natural equality of the 
human species, and thereby promote humility and 
condescension in the highest orders, and inspire the 
lowest with a sense of meir rights. If ever the poor 
man holds up his head, it is at church ; if ever the 
rich man views him with respect, it is there : and 
both will be the better^ and the public . profited, the 
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oftener they meet in a sitaatioiiy in which the consci- 
ousness of dignity in the one is tempered and 
mitieated. and the spirit of the other erected and 
connrmed. 
. ^. The public worship of Christians is a duty of 
Pivine appointment. *' Where two or three," says 
Christ, " are ^thered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them."* Again, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, ^^ Not forsaking the assembling of 
ourselves together, as the manner of some is."t In- 
dependently of these passages, a disciple of Christi- 
anity will hardly dispute a practice set on foot by the 
inspired preachers of his religion, coeval witn its 
institution, and retained by every sect into wluch it 
has been since divided. 

• Matt, x viii. 20. t Heb. x. 26. 

Shew that the exercise of one species of worship does 
not supersede the obligation of the other kinds, a. What 
are the peculiar advantages of private prayer {b. 1—4 ;) of 
family prayer (0. ;) and of public worsnip? d, f. 1—2. Is 
an individual excused from gpoing to Church, under the pre- 
tence that he can pray at home ? «. Public worship iS a duty 
of divine appointment. g» 



CHAP. V. 

OF FOBMS OF PEATEB IK PUBLIC WOBSHIP. 

€u Liturgies, being neither enjoined in Scripture, 
nor forbid&n^ rest solely on expediency ; which ex- 
pediency is to be gathered from a comparison of the 
advants^es and cQsadvantages attending upon this 
mode of worship, with those which usually accom- 
pany extemporary prayer. 
The advantages of aHturgv are these : — 
h. 1. That it prevents absura, extravagant, or impiona 
addresses to God, which, in an order so numerous as 
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tbe sacerdotal, the foDy and enthusiasm of many must 
alin'ays be in danger of producing, where the conduct 
of the public worsnip is entrusted to the discretion and 
abilities of the officiating minister. 

2. That it prevents the confusion of extemporary 
prayer, in which the congregation being ignorant of 
each petition before they hear it, are confounded 
between their attention to the minister and to their 
own devotion. Devotion is necessarily suspended, 
until a petition be concluded ; and before the peti- 
tioner can assent to it, or properly adopt it, that is, 
before he can address the same request to God for 
himself, and from himself, his attention is called off 
to keep pace with what succeeds. A congregation 
may be pleased and affected with the prayers and 
devotion of their minister, without joining m them. 
Joint prayer, which is the declared design of '' coming 
together," is prayer in which all join ; and not that 
which one alone in the congregation conceives and 
delivers, and of which the rest are merely hearers. 
This objection holds even where the minister's office 
is discharged with every possible advantage and 
accomplishment 

c. The inconveniences of a liturgy are : — 

1 . That forms of prayer composed in one age become 
unfit for another, by the unavoidable change of lan- 
guage, circumstances, and opinions. Occasional re- 
visions, however, may obviate this. 

2. That the perpetual repetition of the same form 
of words produces weariness in the congi*egation. 
But devotion will supply a remedy for this. Or they 
may both subsist in a considerable degree, and yet be 
outweighed by the objections which are inseparable 
from extemporary prayer. 

rf. The Lord's Prayer is a precedent, as well as a 
pattern, for forms of prayer. Our Lord appears, if 
not to have prescribed, at least to have authorized, 
the use* of fixed forms, when he complied with the 
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request of the disdpley who said nnto him, ^^ LOTd, 
teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.'' 

The properties required in a liturgy are :— < 

e. I. That it be compendious. 

It were no difficult task to contract our liturgies 
into half their present compass^ and yet retain the 
substance of every petition and sentiment. But 
brevity may be stumea too much. The composer of 
a liturgy must not expect that every part will be at* 
tended to by every hearer. If this were the dase, a 
very short service would suffice. But the attention 
beinff apt to wander and return at intervals, he will 
admit a degree of repetition, and variety of phrase 
and form with littie addition to the sense, that the 
attention, which has been slumbering during one 
part, may be excited and recalled by another; and 
the assembly kept together until it may reasonably be 
presumed, wat even the most heedless and inadver- 
tant have performed some act of devotion. On the 
other hand, the too great length of church services 
is more unravourable to piety, than almost any &ult 
of composition can be. 

The length and repetitions in our Jitorffy, are not 
so much me fault of the compilers, as the effect of 
uniting into one service what was originallv distri- 
buted into threi. With a few omissions, abridgments, 
or changes in the arrangement, such as the combina* 
tion of separate services must necessarily require, even 
supposing each to have been ftiultless in itself, the 
Church of England would be in possession of a 
liturgy, in whicn those who assent to her doctrines 
would have little to blame, and the most dissatisfied 
must acknowledge many beauties. The style through- 
out is excellent ; calm, without coldness ; sedate, yet 
often affecting. The enumeration of human wants 
and' sufferings in the Litany, is almost complete. A 
Christian can have few things to ask God, which he 
will not find there expressed, and for the most part 
with inimitable tenderness and simplicity. 
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II. That it express just conoeptioiis of the Divine 
attributes. 

The popular notions of God are formed, in a great 
measure, from the accounts which the people receive 
in their religious assemblies. An error here becomes 
the error of multitudes : and the purity or deprava- 
tion of public manners will be afiected, amongst other 
causes, by the truth or corruption of the pubuc forms 
of worship. 

III. That it recite such wants as the congregation 
are likely to feel, and no other. 

That lorm of prayer has the most merit, which is 
best calculated to keep alive the devotion of the 
assembly. It were to be wished, therefore, that every 
part of a liturgy were personally applicable to every 
individual in the congregation ; and that nothing were 
introduced to damp the flame, which it is not easy to 
rekindle. Upon this principle, the state prayert 
should be fewer and shorter. 
^ IV. That it contain as few controverted proposi- 
tions as possible. 

Why should every position, which a church main- 
tains, be woven into her forms of public worship 7 
Some are offended, and some are excluded. This is 
an evil, at least to them: and what advantage or 
satisfaction can be derived to the rest, from the separa- 
tion of their brethren, it is difficult to imagine : un- 
less it were a duty to publish our system of polemic 
divinity, under tne name of making confession of our 
faith, every time we worship G^; or a sin to 
a^e in refigious exercises with those from whom we 
differ in some religious opinions. Indeed, where one 
man thinks it his duty constantly to worship a being, 
whom another cannot conscientiouslv worship at all, 
there seems to be no expedient left but a quiet 
secession. All other differences may be compromised 
by silence. 

D 2 
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What reMoo is there either for receiving^ or rejectinflr a 
Liturgy ? a. Wbnt are the advantag^es of a Liturgy ? b. 
1, 2. What are the inconveniencies of a Liturg^y ; and 
how may they be obviated? c, 1, 2. Have we any prece- 
dent for forms of prayer ? d. What are the properties re- 
quired in a lituri^y ? 0. I — IV. 



CHAP. VI. 

OF THE USE OF SABBATICAL IKSTITUTIOirS. 

a. An assembly cannot be collected, unless the time 
be fixed and known beforehand : and if the design 
require that it be holden frequently^ it is easiest that 
it should return at stated intervals. This produces a 
necessity of appropriating set seasons to the social 
offices of religion. It is also highly convenient that 
the same seasons be observed throughout the country ; 
for if the recess from worldly occupation be not general, 
one man's business will perpetually interfere with 
another man's devotion. 

But the celebration of divine service never occupies 
the whole day. What remains, therefore, of Sunday 
must be considered as a mere rest from ordinary occu- 
pations : and he who would defend the institution, as 
it is required by law to be observed, unless he can 
produce a command for a Christian sabbathy must 
point out the uses of it in that view. These are, 

h, I. That the relaxation which Sunday affords to 
the labouring classes, contributes greatly to the com- 
fort of their lives, both as it refreshes them for the 
time, and as it relieves their six days' labour by the 
prospect of a day of rest always approaching ; which 
could not be said of casual indulgences of leisure and 
rest. Besides; holydays, which come seldom and 
unexpected, are unprovided, when they do come, with 
any duty or employment ; and the manner of spend- 
^"^^ them being regulated by no public decency or 
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established nsage, they are commonly consttmed in 
rude, if not in criminal pastimes, in stupid sloth, or 
brutish intemperance. Whoever considers how much 
sabbatical institutions conduce, in this respect, to the 
happiness and civilization of the labouring classes, 
will acknowledge the utility of this distinction, and 
will consequenUy perceive it to be every man's duty 
to uphold die observation of Sunday. 

2. Sunday, by suspending many public diversions, 
and the ordinary rotation of employment, leaves to 
all ranks sufficient leisure, both for the external offices 
of Christianity, and for religious meditation and in- 
quiry. And although many do not convert their 
leisure to this purpose, yet every one is allowed the 
opportunity. 

3. It affords a respite to the toil of brutes. This 
was among the uses which the Divine founder of the 
Jewish sabbath expressly appointed a law of the 
institution. 

Whence arises the necessity of appropriating set seasons 
to the social offices of religion? a. Point out the public 
uses of Sttbbatical institutions, independently ol JDivine 
worship, b. 1 — 3. 



CHAP. VII. 

OF THE SCEIPTUBE ACCOtTNT OP SABBATICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The subject, so far as it makes any part of Christian 
morality, is contained in two questions : 

I. Wheiher the command, by which the Jewish sah^ 
hath was instituted, extends to Christians ? 

a. In the second chapter of Genesis, the historian 
tells us, that '^ God rested on the seventh day from 
all his works ; and God blessed the seventh day and 

d3 
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sanetified it, becanse that on it he had rested irom all 
his works which God created and made." After diis, 
we hear no more of the sabbath, or seventh day, until 
the sojourning of the Jews in the wilderness, when, 
upon the complaint of the people for want of food, ' 
God provided for their relief by a miraculous supply 
of manna. In the account of this miraculous supply 
we find the following expressions: ^'This is that 
which the Lord hath said. To-morrow is the rest of 
the holy sahhcvth unto the Lord: — Eat that to dBLjyfor 
to-day is a sabbath unto the Lord :— See, for the Lord 
hath given you the sahbath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixth day the bread of two days." — (Exod. xvi.) 

Not long after this, the sablvath was estabished 
with great solemnity, in the fourth commandment. 

Now the transaction in the wUdemess appears to 
have been the first actual institution of the sabbath. 
For if it had been instituted at the creation ; and if 
it had been observed from that time to the departure 
of the Jews out of Egypt, a period of about 2500 
years ; it appears unaccountable that no mention of 
it, nor even the obscurest allusion to it. should occur, 
either in the history of the world berore the call of 
Abraham, or in that of the lives of the first three 
Jewish patriarchs. Nor is there, in the passage 
quoted in Exodus, any intimation that the sabba£, 
when appointed to be observed, was only the revival 
of an institution which had been neglectea, forgotten, 
or suspended ; nor is any such neglect imputed either 
to the inhabitants of the old world, or to any part of 
the family of Noah ; nor is any permission recorded 
to dispense with the institution during the captivity 
of the Jews in Egypt, or on any other emera^ency. 

The passage in tne second chapter of Grenesis is 
not inconsistent with this opinion ; for as the seventh 
day was erected into a sabbath, on account of God's 
resting upon that day from the work of the creation, 
it was natural in the historian, when he had related 
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the history of the creation, and God's ceasing from 
it on the seventh day, to add, '^ And God blessed the 
seventh day, and sanctified it, because that on it he 
had rested from all his work which God created and 
made :" although the blessing and sanctification, e.e. 
the religious distinction and appropriation of that day, 
were not actually made till many ages afterwards. 
The words do not assert that God then ^' blessed " and 
^^ sanctified '' the seventh day, but that he blessed 
and sanctified it for that reason. The order of con- 
nexion, and not of time, introduced the mention of 
the sabbath in the history of the subject which it was 
ordained to commemorate. 

This interpretation is strongly supported by a 
passage in Ezekiel,* where the sabbath is plainly 
spoken of as given (i. e.Jirst instituted) in the wilder- 
ness. Nehemiahf also recounts the promulgation of 
the sabbatical law amongst the transactions in- the 
wilderness. 

b. If it be inquired what duties were appointed for 
the Jewish sabbath, and under what penalties and in 
what manner it was observed amongst the ancient 
Jews ; we find that, by the fourth commandment, a 
strict cessation from work was enjoined, upon all who 
resided within the limits of the Jewish State, under 
pain of death :X double sacrifices in the temple :§ and 
holy convocations ;\\ which mean, we presume, assem- 
blies for the purpose of public worship or religious 
instruction, were directed to be holden on the sabbath 
day. 

And accordingly we read, that the sabbath was 
observed amongst the Jews by a scrupulous abstinence 
from every thing which could be deemed labour. In 
the Maccabean wars, they sufiered a thousand of 
their number to be slain, rather than do any thing in 

• Ch. XX. 10—12. t Ch. ix. 12. t Exod. xxxi. 16. 

% Numb, xxviii. 9, la || levit. xxiii. 3. 
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their own defence on the sabbath-day. In the final 
siege of Jerusalem, they refused any operation on the 
sabbath-day, bv which they might have interrupted 
the enemy, in nlling up the trench. After the esta- 
blishment of synagogues, it was the custom to assem- 
ble in them on t£e sabbath-day, for the purpose of 
hearing the law rehearsed and explained, and for the 
exercise, it is probable, of public devotion. The 
seventh day is b^aJturday; and agreeably to the Jewish 
way of computing the day, the sabbath held from six 
o'clock on Friday evening, to six o'clock on Saturday 
evening. 

We now approach the main question. Whether the 
command by which the Jewish sabbath was instituted, 
extend to us ? 

e. If the command was delivered at the creation, 
it was addressed to the whole human species alike, 
and continues, unless repealed by some subsequent 
revelation, binding upon all who come to the know- 
ledge of it. If it was first published in the wilderness, 
then it was directed to the Jewish people alone ; and 
something farther will be necessary to shew, that it 
was designed for any other. 

The latter opinion receives great confirmation from 
the following arguments : — 

d, 1. The sabbath is described as a sign* between 
God and the people of Israel; which must mean that 
the observance of it was peculiar to that people, and 
designed to be so. 

2. The distinction of the sabbath is as much a 
positive ceremonial institution, as that of many other 
seasons which were appointed by the Levitical law to 
be kept holy — as the feast of Pentecost, the feast of 
Tabernacles; and in the twenty-third chapter of 
Exodus, the sabbath and these are recited together. 

* Exad. xxxi. 16, 17. Ezek. zx. 13. 
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3. If the command by wMch the sabbath was in- 
stituted be binding npon Christians, it must be binding 
as to the da^, the duties^ and the penalty ; in none 
of which it 18 received. 

4. The observance of the sabbath was not one of 
the articles enjoined by the Apostles, in the fifteenth 
chapter of the Acts, upon them '' which, from among 
the Gentiles, were turned unto God.'' 

5. St. Paul appears to have considered the sabbath 
as part of the Jewish ritual^ and not obligatory upon 
Chistians as such.* 

Only two objectionB can be opposed to these 
arguments :^- 

«. 1. That the reason assigned in the fourth com- 
mandment for hallowing the seventh day, namely, 
*^ because God rested on the seventh day from the 
work of creation," pertains to all mankind. But 
although in Exodus the commandment is founded 
upon God's rest from the creation, in Deuteronomy 
the commandment is repeated with a reference to the 
deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt. The first 
reason was assigned to shew why the seventh day was 
sanctified rather than the sixth or eighth; the second, 
to shew why the same rest was indulged to slaves, 

2. That tne command which enioins the observance 
of the sabbath is inserted in the Decalogue, of which 
all the precepts and prohibitions are of moral and 
universal obligation ; and therefore it may reasonably 
be presumed that this is of the same, fiut the dis- 
tinction between positive and natural duties, like 
other distinctions of modem ethics, was unknown to 
the simplicity of ancient language, and there are 
various passages in Scripture, in which duties of a 
political, or ceremonial, or positive nature, and con- 
fessedly of partial obligation, are enumerated along 
with others which are natural and universal. 

• Col. ii. 16, 17. 
d5 
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II« Whether any new command woe delivered hy 
Christ ; or any other day substituted in the place of 
the Jewish Sdobathf by the authority or example of hie 
Apostles, 

f. The practice of holding religions assemblies upon 
the first day of the week, was so early and universal 
in the Christian Church, that it appears to have 
originated from some precept of Christ, or of his 
Apostles. It was upon the^r^^ day of the week that 
the disciples were assembled, when Christ appeared 
to them for the first time after his resurrection. This 
however might, as to the day, have been accidental : 
but in the 26th verse of the same chapter we read 
that ^^ afl:er eight days,'' that is, on the first day 
of the week following^ ''again the disciples were 
within;" which second meeting upon the same day 
of the week looks like a design to meet on that 
particular day. In the Acts (ch. xx.) we find the 
same custom in a Christian Church at a great dis- 
tance from Jerusalem, viz. at Troas. The manner 
in which this is mentioned makes it appear very 
probable that the practice was now familiar and 
established. When St. John wrote the Bevelations, 
the first day of the week had obtained the name of 
the Lord's day ; which name, and St. John's use of 
it, sufiiciently denote the appropriation of this day 
to the service of religion, and that this appropriation 
was perfectly known to the Churches of Asia. 

It is observable that a cessation from labour upon 
the first day of the week, beyond the time of atten- 
dance upon public worship, is not intimated in any 
passage of the New Testament. 

g. But this is not to be wondered at when we re- 
member that, in the primitive condition of Christianity, 
the observance of a new sabbath would have been 
useless, or inconvenient, or impracticable. During 
Christ's personal ministry, his religion was preached 
to the Jews alone. Tney already had a sabbath. 
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wliich they were obliged to keep. It was not, there- 
fore, probable that Christ would enjoin another day 
of rest in conjunction with this. And when the new 
religion came forth into the Gentile world, converts 
to it were, for the most part, made from those classes 
who have not their time at their own disposal ) and it 
was scarcely to be expected, that unbelieving masters 
would permit their slaves and labourers to rest from 
their work every seventh day : or that civil govern- 
ment would have submitted to the loss of a seventh 
part of the public industry, and that too in addition 
to their numerous festivals ; at least, this would have 
been an encumbrance, whicli mi^ht have greatly re- 
tarded the reception of Christianity in the world. 

A. The conclusion from the whole inquiry is this — 
the assembling upon the first day in the week for the 
service of religion, is a law of Christianity, of Divine 
appointment ; the resting on that day is to Christians 
an ordinance of human institution ; binding however 
upon the conscience of every individual of a country 
in which a weekly sabbath is established, for the 
sake of the beneficial purposes which the public and 
regular observance of it promotes. 

i When was the Sabbath first instituted ? a. What dutieiB 

Were appointed for the Jewish sabbath, and under what 
penalties, and in what manner, was it observed amongr the 

t Jews? b. Dues the coinmund, by which the Jewish sabbath 

was instituted, extend to us ? c. What arguments streng^- 
then the conclusion that the Jewish sabbath was directed to 
the Jtyra alone ? d, I — 5. What objections are likely to be 
made to Paley's view of this subject, and how does bd 
answer them? e. 1, 2. Was any new command delivered 
by Clirist ; or any other day substituted in the place of the 
Jewish sabbath ? /. Why did not either our Saviour or his 
Apostles enjoin a cessation from labour on the Sabbath 
day? g. To what conclusion does Paley come from his in- 
quiry respectinjj^ the Scripture account of Sabbatical iuuti- 

I tuiions? h. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

BT WHAT ACTS ASD OMISSIOHB THE DUTY OF THK 
CHRISTIAN SABBATH IS VIOLATED. 

The uses proposed by the institiition are-^ 

a. 1. To fiunlitate attendance upon public worebip. 

2. To meliorate the condition of the laborious 
clasBea by r^^ular and seasonable returns of rest. 

3. By a general suspension of business and amuse- 
ment, to invite and enable persons of every description 
to apply their time and thoughts to subjects apper- 
taining to their salvation. 

Wherefore the duty of the day is violated, 
h. 1. By all such employments as hinder our at- 
tendance upon public worship, or do not leave a 
sufficient part of the day for religious reflection ; as 
the going of journeys, paying or receiving visits, 
writing letters, settling accounts ; applying ourselves 
to stumes, or reading books, which bear no relation 
to the business of reugion. 

2. By unnecessary encroachments on the rest and 
liberty which Sunday ought to bring to the inferior 
orders ; as the employment of servants in preparations 
for the superfluous elegancies of our table, or dress. 

3. By such recreations as are customarily forborne 
out of respect to the day; as hunting, shooting, 
fishing, &c. 

If it be asked, wherein consists the diflerenoe be- 
tween walking out with your stafl'or with your gun? 
between spenmng the evening at home, or in a tavern ? 
between passing the Sunday afternoon at a game of 
cards, or in conversation " not more edifying, nor 
always so inoflensive ? — to these questions we retuni 
the following answer : 
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e. That the religions ohservance of Snndfty, if it 
oueht to be retained at all^ must be npholden by some 
public and visible distinctions; that every trespass 
upon that reserve which public decency has establish- 
ed, breaks down the fence by which the day is sepa- 
rated to the service of religion ; that it is unsafe to 
trifle with scruples and habits mat have a beneficial 
tendency, although founded merely in custom ; that 
as to cards and dice it may be observed that few find 
any difiiculty in refraining from play on Sunday, 
except tibose who sit down to it with the views of 
gamblers, and that gaming is seldom innocent. 

What are the uses of the Sabbath ? a. 1—3. How is the 
duty of the day violated ? (• 1—3. Why mav not an indi- 
vidual continue his usual amusements on the Sabbath? c. 



CHAP. IX. 

OP EEVEBENCING THE DEITY. 

a. In many persons, a seriousness overspreads the 
imagination, whenever the idea of the Supreme Being 
is presented to their thoughts. This effect, which 
forms a considerable security against vice, is the con- 
sequence not so much of reflection, as of habit ; and 
may be destroyed by that levity with which some 
speak of the Diety, of his attributes, providence, 
revelation and worship. 

God hath been pleased (and probably for this 
reason) to forbid the vain mention of his name — 
"Thoushalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
5. in vain.*' Now the mention is vairiy when it is use- 
less : and it is useless, when it is neither likely nor 
intended to serve any good purpose ; or when it flows 
from the lips idle and unmeaning, or is applied, on 
occasions inconsistent with any consideration of re- 
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ligion and devotion, to express onr anger, conrage, 
or mirth ; indeed when it is used at all, except in acts 
of religion, or in serious and seasonable discourse 
upon religious subjects. The prohilntion of the third 
commandment is not only recognised by Christ, in 
his Sermon on the Mount ; but extended beyond the 
name of God, to every thing associated with the idea. 
(Matt. V. 86.) 

Mockery and ridicule, when exercised upon the 
Scriptures, or even the places, persons, and forms, 
set apart for the ministration of religion, fall within 
the law which forbids the pro&nation of God's name ; 
especially as that law is extended by Christ's inter- 
pretation. They are moreover inconsistent with a 
religious frame of mind. Nothing but stupidity, or 
the most frivolous dissipation of tnought, can make 
even the inconsiderate forget the supreme importance 
of everything which relates to the expectation of a 
future existence. 

The knowledge of what is due to the solemnity of 
those interests, concerning which revelation professes 
to inform and direct us, may teach even those who 
are least inclined to respect the prejudices of man- 
kind, to observe a decorum in the style and conduct 
of religious disquisitions, with the neglect of which 
many adversariesof Christianity are jusUy chargeable. 

c. Serious arguments are fair on all sides. Chris- 
tianity is but ni defended by refusing audience or 
toleration to the objections of unbelievers. But whilst 
we would have freedom of inquiry restrained by no 
laws but those of decency, we are entitled to demand, 
on behalf of a religion which holds forth assurances 
of immortality, that its credit be assailed by no other 
weapons than those of sober discussion and legitimate 
reasoning : — that Christianity be never made a topic 
of raillery, a theme for the exercise of wit or elo- 
quence : that the cause be tried upon its merits : — that 
all applications to the passions or prejudices of the 
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reader be rejected from a question which involves in 
its determination the hopes, the virtue, and the 
repose, of millions : — that the controversy be managed 
with sincerity :~and that objections and difficulties 
be proposed, from an honest and serious desire to 
obtain satisfaction. If with these equitable conditions 
be compared the manner in which hostilities have 
been waged against the Christian religion, every man^ 
who looks forward with anxiety to the destination of 
his being, will see much to blame. By one unbeliever y 
all the follies which have adhered, m a long course 
of dark and superstitious ages, to the popular creed, 
are assumed as so many doctrines of Christ and his 
Apostles, for the purpose of subverting the whole 
system by the absurdities which it is thus represented 
to contain. Bv another^ the ignorance and vices, the 
dissensions ana persecttdons of the sacerdotal order 
have been displayed, principally with a view to in- 
sinuate, that the religion itself is nothing but a pro- 
fitable fable, imposed upon the multitude by the frauds 
and influence of a crafty priesthood. And yet, after 
all, what do the most disgraceful pages of ecclesias- 
tical history prove, but that the passions are not 
altered by distinctions of name, and that the characters 
of men are formed more by the temptations than the 
duties of their profession? A third delights in 
collecting accounts of wars, massacres, and insurrec- 
tions, excited by religious zeal ; as though the vices 
of Christians are parts of Christianity; intolerance 
and extirpation precepts of the Gospel. By & fourth, 
the variety of popular religions, the vicissitudes with 
which sects and tenets have flourished and decayed ; 
the equal confidence with which we hear the doctrines 
of Christ or Confucious, the Law of Moses or of 
Mahomet, the Bible or the Koran, maintained or 
anathematized, according as we live on this or on that 
side of a river ; are exhibited as so many arguments 
against the tnUh of the Christian religion. 
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Bat if the matter of these objectionB be reprehen- 
sible, still more shall we discover of disingenuousness 
in the form under which they are dispersed amongf 
the public. Infidelity is served up in every shape 
that is likely to allure or beguile the imagination ; m 
a fable, a tale, a novel, a poem ; in books of travels^ 
o{ philosophy, of natiural history ; in a word, in anr 
form rather than the right one, that of a professecf, 
and reeular disquisition ; nay, more, obscenity itself 
is made the vehicle of infidelity. The doctrines of 
our religion have been sometimes impudently profaned 
bv an unnatural coniunction with lasciviens images. 
The fondness for ridicule is always universal; and 
ridicule to many minds is never so irresistible, as 
when seasoned with obscenity, and employed upon 
religion. 

'!1^ that class of reasoners who can see Uttk in 
• Christianity even supposing it to be true, we address 
d. this reflection; — Had Christ delivered no other 
declaration than tiie following, <^ The hour is coming, 
in the which all that are in ^ grave shall hear ms 
voice, and shall come forth: they that have done 

food unto the resurrection of life ; and they that have 
one evil, unto the resurrection of damnation ;"— he 
had pronounced a message of inestimable importance, 
and well worthy of that splendid apparatus of pro- 
pJiecy and miracles with which his mission was intro- 
duced and attested ; a message in which the wisest 
of mankind would rejoice to find an answer to their 
doubts, and rest t o^their inquiries. 

it ^''L^trlyTTT'^^l *^« ^«*y produced, and how may 
God vain ?TwJ: * ^^^"^ « ^he mention of the name of 
lectors, on the rZ^^ r^^^ 7^ entitled to demand from ob- 
iwuraioes of iSmorf-?^^'^'^" that holds forth to mankind 
they attacked it? bofh i^i *"^ ^°^» °" *^® contrary, have 
pei-son who can see lUf?*. <» Patter and manner? e. To a 

^e> what rT&SS>n d^\^?'^***^^ supposing it 

*^" 35tea. J;f aley address ? a. 
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ELEMENTS OF FOLITIGAL KNOWLEDGE. 



CHAP. I. 
OF THE OBIGIK OF CIVIL GOYEBNMENT. 

a, Govemment, at first, was either patriarchal or 
military : that of a parent over his family^ or of a 
commander over his fellow-warriors. 

I. Parental authority supplied the foundation of 
civil government. The condition of infancy prepares 
men for society, hy combining individuals into small 
communities, and by placing them, from thebeginning, 
under correction and control. A family conteins the 
rudiments of an empire. Here we have the first stage 
in the progress of dominion — ^that of a parent over 
his young children. 

Moreover, the constitution of families furnishes 
the first steps of the process by which empires have 
been reared. A parent woula retain considerable 
authority after his children had formed families of 
their own. Their obedience would be considered as 
natural ; and would scarcely, during the parent's life, 
be entirely withdrawn. Here we see the second 
stage — ^that of an ancestor presiding over his adult 
descendants. 

E 
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CHAP. II. 

HOW SUBJECTION TO CIVIL GOYEBXTMEXTT IS 

MAINTAIEn&D. 

Although we sboiild look in vain for any nngle 
reason wmch will account for the general submission 
of mai^kind to civil government ; vet it may not be 
difficult to assign for every class and character in the 
community, considerations powerful enough to dis- 
suade each from any attempts to resist established 
authority. Every man has his motive, though not 
the same. 

There are three distinctions of character, into which 
the subjects of a nation may be divided : 

a. I. Those who ohep from prefttdiee. These are 
determined by an opinion of right in their governors; 
which opinion is founded upon prescription. Nor is 
it to be wondered at, that mankmd should reverence 
authority founded in prescription, when they observe 
that it is prescription which confers the title to almost 
every thing else. 

II. Those who oheyjrom reason^ i.e. from conscience 
as instnicted by reasoning and conclusions of their 
own. These are determmed by the consideration of 
the necessity of some government or other ; the cer- 
tain mischief of civil commotions ; and the danger of 
resettling the government of their country better, or 
at all, if once subverted or disturbed. 

III. Tliose wlio obey from self-interest. These are 
kept in order by want of leisure ; by a succession of 
private cares, pleasures, and engagements ; by con- 
tentment, or a sense of the ease and safety which tbey 
enjoy : or lastly, and principally, by fear, forseeing 
that they would bring themselves by resistance into a 
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worse situation than their present^ inasmuch as the 
strength of goyernmenty each discontented person 
reflects^ is greater than his own^ and he knows not 
that others would join him. 

This account of the principles by which mankind 
are retained in their obedience to ciyil government^ 
suggests the following cautions : 

b, 1. Let civil governors learn to respect their sub- 
jects ; let them be admonished^ that the physical 
strength resides in the governed, 

2. That every innovation in the constitution^ or^ in 
other wordsy in the custom of governing^ diminishes 
the stability of government. 

3. Government may be too secure. The greatest 
tyrants have been those^ whose titles were the most 
unquestioned. 

4. As ignorance of union^ and want of communi- 
cation, appear amongst the principal preservatives of 
civil authority^, it behoves every state to keep its 
subjects in tms want and ignorance, not only by 
vigilance in guarding against confederacies and com- 
binations, but by a timely care to prevent ^reat 
collections of men of the same profession, as weavers, 
miners, sailors, from being assembled in the same 
vicinity. When the train is laid, a spark will produce 
the explosion. 

Into what distinctions of character may the subjects of a 
state be divided ; and from what motives does their submis- 
Bion to civil gfovemment arise ? a. I— III. What cautions 
are suggested by a oonsideratiou of the motives which 
retain mankind in their obedience to civil government ? b. 
1—4. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE DUTY OF SUBMISSION TO CIVIL GOVERKMEKT 

£XPIiAIHED. 

The subject of the last chapter was^ the motives 
which actually produce cinU obedience. The subject 
of this chapter is, the reasons which make civil ooedi" 
enee a duty, 

a. In order to prove civil obedience to be a moral 
daty, many political -writers (at the head of whom 
we find the venerable name ot Locke,) state a com- 
pact between the citizen and state, as the ground of 
the relation between them ; which compact, binding 
the parties like private contracts, resolves the daty of 
submission to civil government into the universal 
obligation of fidelity in the performance of promises. 
This compact is twofold : 

I. An expreff compact by the primitive founders 
of the state, settiing the terms of their political 
union, and a future constitution of government. 

II. A tacit or implied compact, by all succeeding 
members of the state, who, by accepting its protec- 
tion, claiming its privileges, and acquiescing in its 
laws ; but more especially by the purchase or inheri- 
tance of lands, consent to be bound by its laws. 

This account of the subject, although specious, 
labours under the following objections : 

5. 1. It is founded upon a supposition false in fkct. 

No such social compact ever was or could be made 
in any country, antecedent to the existence of civil 
government in that country. It is to call savages 
out of caves and deserts, to deliberate upon topics, 
which the experience, and studies, and refinements, 
of civil life, alone suggest. 
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Besides : the native subjects of modern states are 
not conscious of any stipulations with the sovereigns^ 
of ever exercising an election whether they will be 
bound or not by the acts of the legislature. Still less 
is it possible to reconcile with any idea of stipulation, 
the practice, in which all European nations agree, of 
founding allegiance upon the circumstance of nativity, 
that is, of claiming and treating as subjects all those 
who are bom within their domimons. In this instance 
certainly, the state does not presume a compact. 

Again, when it is contended that the taking and 
holding possession of land amounts to an ac£iow- 
ledgment of the sovereign, and a virtual promise of 
allegiance to his laws, it is necessary to the validity 
of the argument to prove, that the inhabitants, who 
first composed the state, collectively possessed a right 
to the soil, a right to parcel it out to whom they 
pleased, and to annex to the donation what conditions 
they thought 4t* How came they by this right ? 
An agreement amongst themselves would not confer 
it : that could only cSjust what already belonged to 
them. 

2. It leads to conclusions unfavourable to the im- 
provement, and to the peace, of human society. 

i. As it is impossible to determine how many, or 
what were the fimdamentalt of the constitution, the 
suggesting of any such serves to embarrass the 
deuberations of tne legislature, and affords a dan- 
gerous pretence for disputing the authority of the laws. 

ii. The subject must abide by the established form 
of government, be it ever so absurd. He is bound 
by nis bargain. It is not permitted to a man to re- 
treat from nis engagement, merely because he finds 
the performance disadvantageous. This law of con- 
tracts is universal. 

iii. Every violation of the compact on the part of 
the governor, releases the subject from his allegiance, 
and dissolves the government. It is impossible to 

b4 
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avmd this consequence, if we found the daty of 
allegiance upon compact, and confess any analogy 
between the social compact and other contracts. 

c. Wherefore, rejecting the intervention of a com- 
pact, as unfounded in its principle, and dangerous in 
its application, we assign for the only ground of the 
subject's obligation, the will of God as collected from 
expediency. 

This may be established as follows: — ** It is the will 
of God that the happiness of human life be pro- 
moted;" — "civil society conduces to that end;" — 
** civil societies cannot be upholden, unless, in each, 
the interest of the whole society be binding upon every 
part and member of it;" — "so long, therefore, as 
the interest of the whole society requires it, that is, so 
long as the established government cannot be resisted 
or cnanged without public inconveniency, it is the 
will of God (which will universally determines our 
duty) that the established government be obeyed,"— 
and no longer. 

The following are some easy but important infe- 
rences, which result from the substitution of public 
expediency in the place of all implied compacts^ pro- 
mises, or conventions, whatsoever. 

d. I. It may be as much a duty, at one time, to 
resist government, as it is, at another, to obey it j to 
wit, whenever more advantage will, in our opinion, 
accrue to the community from resistance, than 
mischief. 

II. The lawfulness of resistance does not depend 
alone upon the grievance which is sustained or 
feared, but also upon the probable expense and event 
of the contest. 

III. Irregularity in the first foundation of a state, 
or subsequent violence, fraud, or injustice, in getting 
possession of the supreme power, are not sufficient 
reasons for resistance, after the government is once 
peaceably settled. 
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IV. Not every invasion of the subject's rights, or 
liberty, or of the constitution ; not every stretch of 
prerogative, or neglect of duty, justifies resistance, 
unless tiiese crimes draw after them public conse- 
quences of sufficient magnitude to outweigh the evils 
of civil disturbance. 

V. No usuage, law, or authority whatsoever need 
be continued, when it may be changed with advantage 
to the community. 

VI. As all civil obligation is resolved into expedi- 
ency. What, it may be asked, is the difference between 
the obligation of an Englishman and a Frenchman ? 
or why, since the obligation of both appears to be 
founded in the same reason, is a Frenchman bound in 
conscience to bear anything from his king, which an 
Englishman would not be Dound to bear? It is for 
tiaese two reasons, first, because the same act of the 
prince is not the same grievance, where it is agreeable 
to the constitution, as where it infringes it: secondly, 
be<»iu8e redress in the two cases is not equally attain- 
able. Resistance cannot be attempted with equal 
hopes of success, where the people are reconciled to 
tiieir sufferings, as where they are alarmed by inno- 
vation. 

VII. *' The interest of the whole society is binding 
upon every part of it.'' No rule, short of this, wifi 
provide for the stability of civil government, or for 
the peace and safety of social life. 

Upon what principle has Locke, with other moralists, 
attempted to prove the duty of submissioii to civil govern- 
ment ; and wnat is its two-fold divisiou ? a. I. II. Shew 
that the assignina* of a compact, as the ^und of dvil 
obedience, is foanded upon a false supposition (b. 1 ;} and 
leads to dangerous condusioiis* b. 2. i — ^iiL What is the 
only ground of tiie subject's obligation to civil obedience, 
and how is it proved ? e. Mention some important infer- 
ences which result from the substitution of expediency in 
the place of implied compacts, d, I— VIZ, 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE Dimr OF CIVIL OBEDIENCE, AS STATED IN THE 
CHBISTIAN SCRIPTURES. 

a. As to the exUnt of our civil rights and obliga* 
tioDSy Chriitianittf has left us where she found us ; the 
New Testament contains ni)t one passaffe, which 
affords eitiier argument or objection appliccuile to any 
conclusions upon the subject that are deduced from 
the law and religion of nature. 

The only passages which have been seriously alleged 
in the controyersy^ are the two following : — 

ROMANS xiii. 1—7. 

h. **Let every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers ; for tiiere is no power but of God : the powers 
that be^ are ordained of God.'' &c. 

1 PETBRii. 13—18. 

<< Submit yourselyes to ey&j ordinance of man, for 
the Lord's sake; whether it be to the king, as 
supreme ; or unto governors, as unto them that are 
Bent by mm," &c. 

c. These passages naerdy inculcate the duty of civil 
obedience. They do not describe the extent of it. 
They enforce the obligation by the proper sanctions 
of Christianity, veiihout even considering the limits 
by which it is bounded. This is also the method im 
which the same Apostles enjoin the duty of servants 
to their masters, of children to their parents, of 
wives to their husbands : — '^ Servants, be subject to 
your masters." — ** Children, obey your parents in fUt 
things."—" Wives, submit yourselves unto your own 
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hasbandB." The same absolute form of expression 
occurs in all these precepts ; the same silence as to 
any exceptions : yet no one doubts that the commands 
of masters, parents, and husbands, are often so un- 
just, andinconsistentwith other obligations, that they 
both may and ought to be resisted. In all these cases 
we find the author more solicitous to impress the duty, 
than curious to enumerate exceptions. This consider- 
ation is alone sufficient to vindicate these passages 
from any explanation which may be put upon them, 
in favour of an unlimited passive obedience. But if 
we assume, with many commentators, that the first 
Christians privately cherished an opinion, that their 
conversion to Christianitv entitled them to an exemp- 
tion, as of righty from the authority of the Roman 
soverign ; we are furnished with a' still more apt and 
satisfactory interpretation of the Apostles' words. 
The two passages apply with great propriety to the 
refutation of this error. 

d. St. Paul says, " Whosoever resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God.'' This phrase, '^ the 
ordinance of God," is by many interpreted to autho- 
rize the most exalted and superstitious ideas of the 
regal character. But, in the first place, the expres- 
sion is just as applicable to one kind of government, 
and to one kind of succession, as to another ; — ^to the 
elective magistrates of a pure republic, as to an abso- 
lute hereditary monarch. In the next place, it is not 
affirmed of the supreme magistrate exclusively, that Ae 
is the ordinance of God ; the tide, whatever it im- 
ports, belongs to every inferior officer of the state as 
much as to the highest. The divine right of hings is, 
like the divine right of other magistrates, — the law 
of the land, or even actual and quiet possession of 
their office ; — a right ratified by the divine approba- 
tion, so long as obedience to their authority appears 
to be necessary or conducive to the common welfare. 
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CHAP. V. 

OP dYIL UBUtTl. 

o. Civil liberty is tbe not being leBtinined by any 
]aW| bat wbat eoodnoes in a greater degree to the 
jrablic welfiure. 

To do what we will, is natnnl liberty : to do what 
we will, eoosisCently with the interest of the com- 
mnnity to which we belong, is dyil liberty. Natoral 
liberty is the right of common upon a waste ; dyil 
liberty is the safe, ezdnsiYe, nnmolested enjoyment 
of a cultivated enclosure. 

h. This definition of civil liberty imports that the 
laws of a free people impose no restraints upon the 
private will of the subject, which do not conduce in 
a ^eaUr degree to the public happiness \ by which 
it IS intimated, 

1, That restraint is an eviL 2. That this evil 
ouefat to be overbalanced by some public advantage. 
8. That the proof of this advantage lies upon tiie 
legislature. 4. That a law being found to produce 
no sensible good efiects, is a sufficient reason for re- 
pealing it, as adverse and injurious to the rights of a 
free citizen. 

Hence we may apprehend the distinction between 
e, personal and civil liberty, A citizen of the freest re- 
public in the world may be imprisoned for his crimes ; 
and though his personal freedom be restrained by 
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bolts and fetters^ so lone as his confinement is the 
effect of a beneficial public law^ his civil liberty is 
not invaded. If this instance appear dubious, the 
following will be plainer. A passenger from the 
Levant, who, upon his return to En^and, should 
be conveyed to a lazaretto by an order of (][uarantine, 
with whatever impatience he might desire his enlarge- 
ment, and thougn he saw a guard placed at the door 
to oppose his escape, or even ready to destroy his life 
if he attempted it, would hardly accuse government 
of encroaching upon his civil freedom. Tne manifest 
expediency of the measure justifies and reconciles the 
most odious confinement, with the perfect possession, 
and the loftiest notions, of civil liberty. And if this 
be true of the coercion of a prison, it cannot be dis- 
puted of those more moderate constraints which 
government imposes upon the will of the individual. 

d. Another idea places civil liberty in sectirity; 
making it to consist not merely in an exemption from 
useless and noxious laws, but in being free from the 
danger of having such hereafter imposed. 

The definitions which have been framed of civil 
liberty, are most of them adapted to this idea. 
e. Thus one political writer makes the essence of t^e 
subject's liberty to consist in his being governed by 
no laws but those to which he has consented ; another 
is satisfied with an indirect and virtual consent; 
another places civil liberty in the separation of the 
legislative and executive offices of government; 
another, in the being governed by law, that is, by 
known, preconstituted, inflexible rules of action and 
adjudication ; a fifth, in the exclusive right of the 
pneople to tax themselves by their representatives ; a 
sixtn, in the freedom and purity of elections of re- 
presentatives ; a seventh, in the control which the 
democratic party of the constitution possesses over 
the military establishment. Concerning which ac- 
counts of civil liberty, it may be observed, that they 
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all labonr under one inaccuracvy viz., that they de- 
scribe not 80 much liberty itself as the safeguards and 
preservatives of liberty. 

Define eivU liberty^ and disting^iBh between natural and 
civil liberty, a. What does Palev^ definition of civil liberty 
import, and what conclusions follow from it? h. 1—4. Shew 
that a man's personal liberty may be taken away, without 
infringing upon his dvil lil>erty. 0. What is meant when it 
iB said that civil liberty consiBts in security 7 d. Mention 
some other definitions of civil liberty, and shew the inac- 
curacy of them, e. 



CHAP. YI. 

OF DIFFEBEKT FOBMS OF QOYEKSTMENT. 

Political writers enumerate three principal forms of 
government^ by some combination or intermixture of 
vtrhich all actual governments are composed : — 

a. I. Despotism^ or absolute numarchy^ where the 
legislature is in a single person. 

The advantages of numarchy are, unity of counseL 
activity, secrecy, despatch; military strength and 
energy ; the exclusion of popular and aristoeratical 
contentions; the preveoting, by a known rule of 
succession, of all competition for the supreme power : 
and thereby repressing the hopes, intrigues, and 
dangerous ambition, of aspiring citizens. 

The mischiefii, or dangers are, tyranny, expense, 
military domination : unnecessary vtrars ; nsk of the 
character of the reigning prince; ignorance, in the 
governors, of the interest and accommodation of the 
people ; want of uniformity in the rules of govern- 
ment, and, proceeding from thence, insecurity of 
person and property. 
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II. An aristoeraofy where the le^slatore is in a 
select assembly, the members of wnich succeed to 
places in it by election, inheritance, property, or 
some personal right, or qualification. 

The advantage of an aristocracy consists in the 
wisdom which may be expected from experience and 
education. 

The mischiefe are, dissensions in the ruling orders 
of the state, from the want of a common superior ; 
oppression of the lower orders bv the privileges of the 
higher, and by laws partial to the separate mterest of 
thl law-make^. 

III. A republic, or democracy, where the people 
at large, either collectively or by representation, con- 
stitute the legislature. 

The advantages of a republic are, exemption from 
needless restrictions ; equal laws ; regulations adapted 
to the wants and circumstances of the people : fru- 
gality, averseness to war; the opportunities which 
democratic assemblies afford to men of every descrip- 
tion, of producing their abilities and counsels to 
public observation. 

The evils of a repuhUc are, dissension, tumults, 
faction ; the attempts of powerful citizens to possess 
themselves of the empire j the confusion, rage, and 
clamour, which are the mevitable consequences of 
assembling multitudes ; delay and disclosure of public 
counsels ; and the imbedlily of measures retarded by 
the necessity of obtaining tne consent of numbers. 

b. A mixed government is composed of two or more 
of the simple rorms of government :— and in what- 
ever proportion each form enters into the constitution, 
in the same proportion may both the advantages and 
evils of that form be expected. 

An hereditary is universally to be preferred to an 
c. elective monarchy. The confession of every writer 
on the subject of civil government, the experience of 
ages, the example of Poland, and of the papal do- 
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of the seyeral pBits of the legislative body ; the 
constructioDy omoe, and jurisdiction, of courts of 
justice. The constitution is one principal division 
of the code of public laws. Therefore the terms 
constttutional and tmeansiihUionaly mean le^ and 
h. illegal. In England the system of pubhc juris- 
prudence is made up of acts of parliament, of de- 
cisions of courts of law, and of immemorial usages ; 
consequently these are the principles of which the 
English constitution itself consists. 

e. Most of those who treat of the British constitu- 
tion, consider it as a scheme of government formally 
planned and set up by our ancestors, in some certain 
era of our national history. Something of this sort 
is secretly referred to, when we speak of the ^^ princi- 
ples of the constitution," of restoring the constitu- 
tion to its " original purity," or " primitive modeL" 
Now this is an erroneous conception of the subject. 
No such plan was ever formed, consequently no such 
first principles, original model, or standard, exist: t.e. 
there never was a point of time in our history, when 
the government of England was to be set up anew ; 
or when a constitution prepared and digested, was by 
common consent received and established. The con- 
stitution of England, like that of most countries of 
Europe, has grown out of occasion and emergency,; 
from the fluctuating policy of diflerent ages ; from tne 
contentions of different orders and parties of men in 
the community. 

d. The Government of England, which has been 
sometimes called a mixed government, sometimes a 
limited monarchy, is formed by a combination of the 
three regular species of government : the monarchy 
residing in the King ; the aristocracy in the House 
of Lorc^ ; and the republic, being represented by the 
House of Commons. The perrection intended by 
such a scheme of government is, to unite the advan- 
tages of the several simple formS; and to exclude the 
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inoonyenineces. To what degree this purpose is at- 
tained or attainable in the British constitutiony wq 
are enabled to judge, by a separate recollection of 
these advantages and inconveniences, and a distinct 
application of each to the political condition of t\u$ 
country. 

We "will present our remarks upon the subject in a 
brief account of the expedients by which the British 
eonstitutioa provides, 

I. For the interest of its subjects. 

e. The contrivances for this purpose are the fol- 
lowing: 

Every citizen is capable of becoming a member of 
the senate ; and every senator possesses the right of 

Proposing to the legislature whatever law he pleases, 
ivery district enjoys the privilege of choosing repre- 
sentatives I so tliat the meanest subject has some one 
to bring forward his complaints and requests to public 
attention. 

By annexing the ri^ht of voting for members to 
different qualincations in different places, each order 
of men in the community becomes virtually repre- 
sented; that is, men of all orders and professions 
obtain seats in parliament. And the elections are so 
connected with the influence of landed property, as to 
afford a certainty that men of great estates, and also 
men the most eminent in their respective professions, 
are the most likely, by their riches, or the weight of 
their stations, to prevail in these competitions. 

The representatives are so intermixed with the 
constituents, that they cannot impose any burden 
upon the subject, in wbich they do hot share them- 
sdves. And Ihey are so far dependent upon them 
that they cannot more effectually recommend them- 
selves to eminence and advancement than by con- 
triving and patronizing laws of public utility ; so that 
wise counsels and beneficial regulations cannot fail of 
recdving the approbatioii of a minority. 
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i. The admiflnon of a small number of eedesiagtics 
into the House of Lords, is but an equitable compen- 
sation to the clergjr for the exclusion of their order 
from the House of Commons. They are a set of men 
considerable by their number and propertjr, as well 
as by their influence, and the duties of their station ; 
yet, whilst eyery other profession has representatives, 
who, being conversant m the same occupation, are 
able to state the rights and interests of the class to 
which they belong, the clergy alone are deprived of 
this advantage ; which hardship is made up to them 
by introducing the prelacy into parliament. 

Wbat is meant by the constitution of a conntiy, and what 
is the import of the terms eonttitutumal and uneorutitU' 
tional? a. What are the principles of the English oonstitu- 
tion 1 b. In what light is it usual to consider the British 
constitution? Shew that this conception is erroneous, and 
^ve the correct view of it. e. How is the govemwunt qf 
iBngland formed ? d» Mention the expedients b^ which the 
British constitution provides for the interests of -its subjects 
{e ;) and for its own preservation, g, 1, 2. To what artiolps 
do the dangers to be apprehended from regal government 
relate, and now does the constitution i>roTide aguinst them ? 
jf. 1, 2. State the proper use and design of uie House of 
Lords, h, 1 — 3. How may we defend me admission of the 
Bishops into the House of Lords \ u 



CHAP. VIIL 

OF THE ADIONISTBATION 0^ JUSTICE. 

The principal securities for the impartial distribution 
of justice are as follows :— 

a. 1 . That the legislative and iudicial characters be 
kept separate ; that is, that the laws be made by one 
set of men, and administered by another. When 
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these offices aie united in the Bame penon or Hflfiembly, 
particular laws are made for particular cases, spring- 
vof oftentimes from partial motiyes, and directed to 
private ends. 

2. The independency of the judges. For as pro- 
tection against every illegal attack upon the rights of 
the subject by the servants of the crown is to be 
sought for from these tribunals, the judges become 
not unfrequentiy the arbitrators between ue kineand 
the people, on which account they ought to be mde- 
pendent of either. 

3. That the number of the judges be raiall. For 
judges, when they are numerous, divide the shame of 
an unjust determination ; and shelter themselves under 
one another's example. Each man thinks his own 
character hid in the crowd. 

4. That the proceedings of courts of justice be 
carried on in public. The most corrupt judge will 
fear to indulge his dishonest wishes before a promis- 
cuous concourse of bystanders, and in the audience of 
the whole profession of the law. He must encounter 
what few can support, the censure of his equals and 
companions, together with the indignation and re- 
proaches of his country. 

5. There should be two or three courts of concur- 
rent jurisdiction. By this means a tribunal which 
may nappen to be occupied by ignorant or suspected 
judges, will be desert^- for others that possess more 
of the confidence of the nation. 

6. There should be one supreme tribunal, by whose 
final sentence all others are bound and concluded. 
This is necessary for two purposes : — to preserve an 
uniformity in the decisions of inferior courts^ and 
to maintain to each the proper limits of its jurisdic- 
tion. 

h. There are two kinds of judicature: the one 
where the office of the judge is permanent in the same 
person, and oonsequentiy, where he b known long 
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before tha trial; tha oliher, where the judffe b delsrw 
mined by lot at the time of the trial, wIl for that 
turn only. From the former may be expected those 
j[ualification8 which are preferred and sooght for 
in the choice of judges, and that knowledge and 
readiness which result from experience in the office. 
But then, as the jud^ is known beforehand, he is 
accessible to the parties; there exists, therefore, a 
possibility of secret management and undue practices. 
The advantage attending the second kind of judica- 
ture is indiffin^ncy ; the defect, the want of that legal 
science which proauces uniformity and justice in legal 
e. decisions. The construction of English courts, in 
which causes are tried by a jury, with the assistance 
of a judge, combines the two species with peculiar 
success. The judge imparts to the jury the benefit 
of his erudition and experience ; the jury, by Iheir 
disinterestedness, check any corrupt partialities which 
previous application may have produced in t^e 
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X Nevertheless, the trial by jury is sometimes in- 
adequate to the aaministration of equal justice. This 
takes place chiefly in disputes in which some popular 
passion or prejudice intervenes : as where a particukur 
order of men advance claims upon the rest of the 
community, which is the case of the clergy contend- 
ing for tithes ; or when an order of men are obnoxious 
by their profession, as are officers of the revenue, &c. \. 
or where one of the parties has an interest in common 
with the general interest of the jurors, and that o( 
tlie odier is opposed to it, as in contests between land- 
lords and tenants, &g. ; or, lastly, where the minds 
of men are inflamed by poHtical dissensions, or reli- 
gious hatred. 

Next to the constitution of courts of justice, we 
are led to consider, how for, and for what reasons, 
it is expedient to aohere to former determinations. 
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e. The general secarity of private rights, and of 
civil life, requires that such precedents should not be 
overthrown, without a detection of manifest error. 
And this for two reasons : first, that the discretion of 
judges may be bound down by positive rules ; and, 
secondly, that the subject, upon every occasion in 
which his legal interest is concerned, may know be- 
forehand how to act, and what to expect Nothing 
quells a spirit of litigation, like despair of success : 
tiierefore, nothing so completely puts an end to law- 
suits, as a rigid Mherence to known rules of adjudl* 
cation. 

From an adherence, however, to precedents, two 
evil consequences arise : — 

f, I. The hardship of particular determinations. 
But uniformity is of more importance than equity, in 
proportion as a general uncertainty would be a greater 
evil than particular injustice. 

* 2. The intricacy of the law as a science. But this 
is attended with no greater inconveniency than that 
of erecting the practice of the law into a separate 
profession. 

It has frequently been asked — Whv, since the 
maxims of natural justice are few and evident, do 
there arise so many doubts and controversies in their 
application ? If a system of morality, containing 
both the precepts of revelation and the deductions of 
reason, may be comprised within the compass of one 
moderate volume ; what need of those tomes of sta- 
tutes and reports, which require the employment of a 
long life even to peruse ? 

To account for this it should be observed, 

g, 1. That treatises of morality alwavs suppose 
facts to be ascertained and the intention or the parties 
to be known : whereas these facts and intentions still 
remain to exercise the inquiry of courts of justice. 

2. There exist a multitude of cases, in which the 
law of nature prescribes nothing, except that some 

f4 
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eertuB role be adhored t(k In all such cases, tfae 
law of nature sends us to tlie law of tbe land. She 
directs that either some fixed rale be introduced by 
an act of the kgislatore, or that the rale whidi aoei- 
denty or custom^ or common consent, hath ahready 
established, be steadily maintained, 

8. In contracts whicii involTe a great nomber of 
conditions, the design and expectation of the parties 
was, that both sides should be guided by the custom 
of the country ; the difficulty of ascertaining these 
customs, affiirds ample room for doubt and contest. 

4. The private rights of persons frequently depend 
upon what has been transacted in very remote times. 
Doubts will perpetually occur concerning the condi- 
tions c/ these transactions^ to which the law of nature 
affords no solution. 

6. The extent of an injury, is often very dubious, 
and such as cannot be ascertained by any rules which 
the law of nature supplies. Here then recourse must 
be had to courts of law. 

6. When ccmtroversles arise in the interpretation of 
written laws, they for the most part arise upon some 
contingency which the composer of the law did not 
foresee ; and courts of justice are embarrassed by these 
difficulties. 

7. The deliberations of courts upon every new ques- 
tion, are encumbered with addittonal difficulties, in 
consequence of the authority which the judgment of 
the court possesses, as a precedent to future judica- 
tares. This makes it necessary for a judge to look 
beyond the (mse before him: to reflect whether the 
reasomng, which he adopts, can be applied with 
safety to aU cases which admit of a comparison with 
the present. 

8 A principal source of disputation is, "the com- 
petitaon of oppoMte analogies.'^ When a point of law 
has been once adjudged, neither that question nor any 
which in all Its circumstonces corresponds wi A « W, 
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can be brought a second time into dispute : but ques- 
tions arise^ which resemble this oidy in part, and 
which may seem to bear an equal affinity to other 
adjudged cases. It is by the urging of the different 
analogies that the contention of the bar is carried on : 
and it is in the reconciliation of them with one another ; 
in the discerning of such distinctions ; and in the 
framing of such a determination as may giye up the 
weaker analogy to the stronger ; that the sagacity and 
wisdom of the court are seen and exercised. 

Enumerate the principal securities for the impartial dis- 
tribution of justice, a, 1—^. How many kinds of judica- 
ture are there ? Describe them {b ;) and shew that the 
construction of English courts of law combines the two 
systems with pecuhar success, e. In what cases is the 
system of trial by jury inadequate to the administration of 
equal justice? d. How for, and for what reasons, is it ex- 
pedient that judg^es should adhere to former determinations ? 
0. What evil consequences arise from a rig^d adherence to 
precedents?^. 1,2. How does it happen, that, since the 
maxims of natural justice are so few and evident, there 
arise so many doubts and controversies in their application ? 
g. 1—8. 



CHAP. IX. 

OF CBDfES AND PX7NISHMEXTS. 

a. The proper end of human punishment is not the 
satisfection of justice, i, e, the retribution of so much 
pain for so much guilt ; but the prevention of crimes. 
The fear lest the escape of the criminal should en- 
courage him, or others by his example, to commit the 
same, or different crimes, is the sole consideration 
which authorizes the infliction of punishment by 
human laws. Now that which is the cause and end 
of punishment; ought to regulate the measure of its 
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severity. But this cause appears to be foandedy not 
in tiie ^oilt of the offender, but in the necessity of 
preyenting the repetition of the offence ; and hence 
results the reason, that crimes are not by any govern- 
ment punished in proportion to their guilty but in pro- 
portion to the difficulty and the necessity of preventin? 
them. Thus breaches of trust are pumshed with 
lenity, because a due circumspection in the choice of 
persons whom they trust will commonly guard men 
from injuries of this description ; but where no practi- 
cal vigilanoe could watch the offender, as in the case 
of theft committed by a servant in the shop or 
dwelling-house of his master, the sentence of the law 
is more severe. It is upon the same principle, that 
the facility with which any species of crimes is perpe- 
trated, has been generally deemed a reason for aggra- 
vating the punishment. 

From the justice of God, we are taught to look 
for a gradation of punishment exactly proportioned 
to the euilt of the offender : it is natural therefore to 
demand why a different measure of punishment should 
be expected from God, and observed by man. - 

h. The solution of this difficulty must be sought 
for in those attributes of the Divine nature, which 
distinguish the dispensations of Supreme Wisdom 
from the proceedings of human judicature. A Beine 
whose knowledge penetrates every concealment, and 
in whose hands punishment is sure, may conduct the 
moral government of his creation, in the best and 
wisest manner, by pronouncing a law that every 
crime shall finally receive a pumshment proportioned 
to its guilt. But when the care of the public safety 
is entrusted to men, from whose utmost vigilance the 
greatest offenders often lie hid ; a different necessity, 
a new rule of proceeding, results from the very im- 
perfection of their Acuities. In their hands, the 
uncertainty of punishment must be compensated by 
the severity. 
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e. There are two methode of admimstering penal 
jastioe. 

1. By assigning capital ponishmentto few offences^ 
and inflicting it inyariably. 

2. By assigning capital punishment to many kinds 
of offences, and inflicting it seldom. 

d The latter method has been lon^ adopted in this 
country. And the preference of this to the former 
method is founded in the consideration, that the selec^ 
tion of proper objects for capital punishment princi- 
pally depends upon circumstances which it is impossible 
to enumerate oeforehand; or to ascertain however 
with that exactness which is requisite in legal descrip- 
tions. 

«. Aggravations, which ought to suide the magis- 
trate in tne selection of objects of condign punishment, 
are principally these three, — ^repetition, cruelty, com- 
bination. The first two add to every reason upon 
which tiie justice or the necessity of rigorous measures 
can be founded : and with respect to the last, when 
thieves and roboers are once collected into gangs, 
tiieir violence becomes more formidable, and we 
difficulty of defending the public against tiieir depre- 
dations much greater, than in the case of solitary 
adventurers. 

f. In estimating the comparative malignancy of 
crimes of violence, regard is to be had, not only to 
the intended miscnief of the crime, but to the fright 
occasioned by tiie attack, to the general alarm excited 
by it in others, and to the consequences which may 
attend future attempts of the same kind. 

The firequency of capital executions in this oountryi 
owes its necessity to three causes: — 

g» 1. Much hberiy, The liberties of a free people 
permit not tiiose precautions and restraints, that in- 
spection cmd control, which are exercised with success 
in aibitrary governments. 
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2. Great ekiei. These multiply crimes, b^ pre- 
sentiiig easier oppoitonities, and more incentives to 
libertinism^ whick in low Ufe is commonly the intro- 
ductory stage to other enormities; by collecting 
thieres and robbers into the same neighbourhood ; 
but principally by the reiuge they afibni to villany, 
in the means of conoealmenty and of subsisting m 
secrecy, which crowded towns supply to men of every 
description. 

8. TT^ want ef a ptmishmaU short of deaikf suffix 
oientfy terrible to keep offmderg m awe. Transporta- 
tion, which is the sentence second in the order of 
severity, answers the purpose of example very imper- 
fecdy ; not only because exile is in reality a shght 
punishment to those who have neither property, 
firiends, nor reputation, nor regular means of subsis- 
tence^ at home ; but because toe punishment, what- 
ever it be, is unobserved, and unknown. 

A. The certainty of punishment is of more conse- 

3uence than the severity. Criminals do not so much 
atter themsdves with the lenity of the sentence, as 
with the hope of escaping. For which reason, a 
vigilant magistracy, an accurate police, together with 
due rewards for the apprehension of malefactors, and 
an nndeviating impartiality in carrying the laws into 
execution, contribute more to the suppression of crimes 
than any violent exacerbations of punishment. 

There are two popular maxims, which seem to have 
a considerable influence in producing injudicious 
acquittals. 

k. 1. That cireumstaneial evidence fallt short of 
positive proof. This assertion is not strictly true. A 
concurrence of well authenticated circumstanoes com- 
pose a stronger ground of assurance than positive 
testimony, unconfirmed by circumstances, usually 
affords. Circumstances cannot lie. What is called 
positive proof may be founded in the mistake or per- 
jury of a single witness. Whereas, to impose upCn 
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ft oourt ft chain of eircumtUmtial evidence in stt[lpoit 
of a fiskbricated accuflfttiony requires such a nnmb^ of 
fiilse witnesses^ such an union of skill and wickedness 
as seldom meet together. 

2. That it i$ better that ten pti^V pereoni eeeapef 
than that one innocent num should et^en If by say-r 
ing it is better 9 be meant that it is more for the pubuo 
advantage, the proposition cannot be maintained. 
Not that we life or safety of the meanest subject 
ought, in any ease, to be knowingly sacrificed, but 
that courts ot justice should not be dteterred by «iwty 
suspidon of (umger, or by the mere possibiul^ of 
confounding the innocent with the guilty from aoopt- 
ing certain rules of acyndication. 

What is the proper end of human punishment, and what 
onght to reffulate the measure of its severity? a. Why 
should a diTOrent measure of punishment be expected from 
God, and observed by man? o. What methods are there 
of administering penal Justioe? e. 1,2. Which hss been 
adopted in this country, and whenoe does its fureferenoe 
arise ? d» What agr^ravations ought to guide magistrates in 
the selection of oojeots of condign punishment? «. To 
what must regard be had in estimating the comparative 
malignancy of crimes of violenoe 7 f. To what causes is the 
necessity of capital executions in this country owing? g, 
1 — S. The certainty of punishment is of more consequence 
than the severity, h. Wnat two popular maxims seem to 
have a considerable influence in producing iiyudidous ac- 
quittals? What are Paley's observations upon them? h, 
I, «• 



CHAP. X. 

or BBLIOIOU8 ESTABLXSHMBNTS AND GT TOLBRAHOK. 

a. ** A Religions establishment is no part of Chris^ 
tianity: it is only the means of inculcating it.'' It 
cannot be proved that any form of church-government 
was laid down in the Ghnstian, as it had been in the 
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irUcb are rJited to baTe posted, opcm ^sooiuses 
viiidi were holdHi, and lettos vludi were mrittm^ 
ia a RBMiCe age and distant oooatry of tlie worid, as 
weUasanderastaleof li&andmannersi and during 
liie preraleney of opniongy eastomsy and insdtotionsy 
very unlike any wbidi are found among mankind at 
present. MoreoTer, having been first jpobliBhed in 
J odea, and being bmlt upon tbe more ancient religion 
of the Jews, it is intimately connected with the sacred 
writiiigBy with the history and polity of that singular 
people : to which must be added, that the recoras of 
botn revelations are preserved in languages which 
have long ceased to be spoken in any part of the world. 
Books comine down from times so remote, cannot be 
understood without study and prej^aration. The lan- 
guages must be learned. The various writings which 
these volumes contain must be carefully compared 
with one another, and with themselves* What re« 
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mains of contemporary anthors, or of anthora con- 
nected widi tbe age, tne country, or the subject, of 
our scriptures, must be perused and consulted, in order 
to interpret doubtful forms of speech, and to explain 
allusions which refer to objects or usages that no 
longer exist. And lastly, to establish the genuineness 
and integrity of llie canonical Scriptures themselves, 
a series of testimony, recognizing the notoriety of 
these books, must be deduct from times near to tnose 
of their first publication, down the succession of ases 
ihrouffh which they have been transmitted to us. This 
will cfemand a degree of leisure, and a kind of educa- 
tion^ inconsistent with the exercise of any other pro- 
fession. But besides this, the ordinary offices of 
public teaching, and of cdnductinff public worship, 
call for qualificationsnot usually to be met with amidst 
the employments of civil life. 

II. A legal provision for the maintenanee of the 
clergy* 

Now this must either depend upon the voluntary 
contributions of their hearers, or arise from revenues 
assigned by authority of law. To the scheme of 
voluntary contribution there exist two objections : 

1. Few would ultimately contribute anything at 
all. . It is a bad constitution^ which presents temp- 
tations of interest in opposition to the duties of 
religion ; or nirhich makes the offices of religion ex- 
pensive to those who attend upon them; or which 
allows pretences of conscience to be an excuse for not 
sharing in a public burthen. If, by declining to 
frequent relieious assemblies, men could save tiieir 
money, at t£e same time that they indulge their 
indolence ; or i^ by dissenting from the national re- 
ligion, they could l!e excused from contributing to the 
support of the ministers of religion ; it is to be feared 
that this liberty might finally operate to tiie decay of 
virtue, and an irrecoverable forgetfulness of all re- 
ligion in the country. 
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r'shes of a commodious extent. If the parishes 
small, and ministers of ererv denomination be 
stationed in each, the expense or their maintenance 
will become too biirthensome a charge for the country 
to support. I£ to reduce the expense, the districts 
be enlarged, toe place of assembling wiU oftentimes 
be too fur removea from tiie residence of the persons * 
who ought to resort to it Again: the makine Ihe '* 

pecuniary success of the diffisrent teachers of reugion i 

to depend on the number and wealth of their respective j 

followers, would generate strifes and indecent \ 

jealousies amongst them; as well as produce a 
polemical and proselyting spirit, founded in or mixed ] 

with views of private gain, which would both deprave j 

the principles of the dergy, and distract the country \ 

with endless contention. 

^ Next, we may inq^nire concerning the right of the 
civil magistrate to interfere in matters of religion. 

d. They who suppose civil government to be founded * \ 
in some stipulation with its subjects, are at liberty to y 
contend that the concerns of religion were executed 

out of the social compact. We, however, who deduce 
the authority of civil government from the will of 
God, and collect that will from public expediencj 
alone, hold that the jurisdiction ot the magistrate is 
limited by no consideration but that of general utilitv : 
in plainer terms, that whatever be the subject to be 
regulated, it is lawAil for him to interfere whenever 
his interference, tii iu general tendency, appears to be 
conducive to the common interest. U has been said^ 
that reli^on, pertaining to a life to come, lies beyond 
the province ot civil government. But we reply^ that 
when the laws interfere even in religion, they inter- 
fere only with temporals. Religious liberty is, like 

e. civil liberty, not an immuni^ from restraint, but 
the being restrained by no law, but what in a greater 
degree conduces to the public welfere« 
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We may now enquire, What is the degree and 
the sort of interference of secular laws in matters of 
relinon, which are likely to be beneficial to the 
puluic happiness. « 

/. There are two maxims which will regulate our 
conclusions upon this head. 

1. That any form of Christianity is better than no 
religion at all. This position will nardly be disputed, 
when we reflect that every modification of Christianity 
holds out the happiness and misery of another life, 
as depending chiefly upon the practice of yirtue or of 
vice in this. Hence we infer, that when the state 
enables its subjects to leam some form of Christianity, 
by distributing teachers of a religious system througb- 
out the country, and by providing for the maintenance 
of those teachers at the public expense ; that is, in 
fewer terms, when the laws establish a national 
religion, they exercise a power and an interference, 
which are likely, in their general tendency, to pro- 
mote the interest of mankmd. 

2. That of di£Ssrent systems of fidth, that is the 
best which is the truest. 

This proposition is founded in the consideration, 
that the principal importance of religion consists in 
its influence upon the mte and condition of a future 
existence. This influence belongs only to that religion 
which comes from God. 

ff. The case of dissenters must be determined by 
the principles just now stated. ToUratum is of two 
kinds: — 

1. Partial toleration, which is the allowing to 
dissenters the unmolested profession and exercise of 
their religion, but with an exclusion from ofiices of 
trust and emolument in the state. The expediency of 
toleration is founded primarily in its conduciyeness to 
truth, and in the superior value of truth to that of 
any other quality which a religion can possess. This 
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BpedeSy and the capacity of the soil. And the re- 
quisites necessary to the success of population, are, 

h, I. The confining the intercourse of die sexes to 
the marriage-union. It is only in the marriage-union 
that this intercourse is sufficiently prolific. 

II. The ease and certainty- with which a provision 
can he procured for that mode of subsistence to which 
each class of the community is accustomed. It is 
not enough that men's natund wants be supplied ; 
habitual superfluities become actual wants. 

Now there are three causes wUch evidently regulate 
this point: 

c, 1. The mode of living which actually obtains in 
a country. In China, where the inhabitants subsist 
chiefly upon fish, the population is excessive. This 
arises simply from hence, that the species of food to 
which custom has reconciled the inhabitants, is that 
which, of all others, is procured in the greatest 
abundance, with the most e^se, and stands in need of 
the least preparation. 

Under this head may be understood the true evil 
and proper danger of luxury. 

, d. Luxury, as it supplies employment and promotes 
industry, assists population. But when, by introduc- 
ing more superfluities into general reception, luxury 
has rendered the usual accommodations of life more 
expensive, the difficulty of maintaining a family be- 
comes greater; and the eflTect is, that marriages grow 
less frequent. 

2. The quantity of provision suited to that mode. 
Now, if we measure the quantity of provision by the 
number of human bodies it will support, this quantity 
will depend greatly upon the kind. Thus a piece of 
ground capable oi supplying animal food sufficient 
for the subsistence of ten persons, would sustain^ at 
least, the double of that number with errain, roots. 
"~'^ milk. o ^ » 
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8. The distribution of that provision. It is in yain 
that provisions abound in the country^ unless we be 
able to obtain a share of them. Now there is but 
one principle of distribution that can ever become 
universal, namely, the principle of " exchange." 
Moreover, the only equivalents that can be offered in 
exchange for provisions are power and labour. All 
property is power. But power which results from 
civil conventions (and of this kind is what we call a 
man's fortune or estate) is necessarily confined to a 
few ; whereas the capacity of labour is every man's 
natural possession. Employment therefore must, in 
every country, be the memnm of distribution, and 
the source of supply to individuals. 

e. We see, therefore, the connexion between popula- 
tion and employment. Employment affects population 
" directly," as it affords the only medium of distribu- 
tion: and 'indirectly," as it augments the stock 
itself of provisions by furnishing purchasers. And 
upon thi^ basis is founded the public benefit of trade^ 
that is to say, its subserviency to population, in 
which its only real utility consists. 

But how, it may be asked, do those trades, which 
add nothing to the stock of provision, tend to increase 
the number of the people? 

f. The fact is, that the business of one half of 
mankind is, to set the other half at work ; that is, 
to provide articles which, by tempting the desires, 
may stimulate the industry of those, upon the exer- 
tion of whose industry the production of human 
provision depends. A certain portion only of human 
labour is, or can be, productive ; the rest is instru- 
mental. 

From the proposition " that employment universally 
promotes population," it follows, tnat the compara- 
tive utility of different branches of commerce is mea- 
sured by the number which each branch employs, 

03 
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g. The Jirtt plaee tbeiefixre bdongB to the ezehange 
of wrooght goods for raw matmJs. The weamd 
place it doe to that oommeroey which harters one 
spede» of wrouglit goods for another. The hut^ liie 
lowest, and most msadvantageoos species of com- 
meroe, is the enxnrtation of raw materials in return 
fiir wnmght ^[ooas. 

The principles already established, will enable ns 
to describe the eflfects upon population whidi may be 
expected firom the following important articles of 
national conduct and economy. 

A. I. Emigraiunu — Emigration may be either the 
over£k>wing of a country, or the desertion. Here 
emigration neither indicates any political decay, nor 
in tmdi dimiuishes the number of the people ; nor 
ought to be prohilnted or discouraged. But emigirants 
ma^ relinqnish their country, from a sense of inse- 
cunty or oppression. Neither, again, here is it emi- 
gration wmch wastes the people, but the evils that 
occasion it Lastly : men may be tempted tp change 
their situation by the allurement of a better climate : 
by the prospect of wealth : or by the mere nominal 
advantage of higher wages. This class of emigrants 
will never be numerous. With the. generality of 
people, the attachment of mankind to their homes and 
country will out-weigh, so long as men possess the 
necessaries of life in safety. There appear, therefore, 
to be few cases in which emigration can be prohibited, 
with advantage to the state. 

II. CoUmization,'^ Colonization tends to aug- 
ment the population of the parent state. The 
colonists raise com, or rear cattle, and with com 
and cattle purchase woollen cloth, &c. from llieir 
countrymen at home. The mother-country, mean- 
while^ derives from this connexion an increase both 
of provision and employment. It promotes at once 
the two great requisites upon which the facility of 
subsistence, and by consequence the state of popu- 
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lation depend, — production and diitribution; and this 
in a manner the most direct and beneficial. 

III. Money, — Where money abounds^ the people 
are generally numerous. Of employment^ money is 
partly the indication, and partly the cause. Money 
Jhws into a country in return for goods sent out of it, 
or work performed by it; and the way in which 
money is retained in a country, is by the country's 
supplying in a great measure, its own consumption of 
manufectures. Consequently, the quantity of money 
found in a country denotes tne amount of labour and 
employment : but still, employment, not money, is the 
cause of population ; the accumulation of money being 
merely a collateral effect of the same cause. 

But money may become also a real and an operative 
cause of population, by acting as a stimulus to in- 
dustry, and by facilitating the means of subsistence. 
The ease of subsistence depends neither upon the price 
of labour, nor upon the price of provision, but upon 
the proportion which one bears to the otner. Now 
the influx of money tends to advance this proportion ; 
that is, every fresh accession of money raises the 
price of labour before it raises the price of provision. 
When money is brought from abroad^ the persons 
into whose hands it first arrives, apply it to the pur- 
chase and payment of labour. The money ere long 
comes to market for provision. Its effect^ therefore^ 
upon the price of art and labour, will Recede its effect 
upon the price of provision. Every fresh a/cceaion 
of money has this effect, and vice versa. 

i. The balance of trade with any foreign nation is 
said to be against or in favour of a country, simply 
as it tends to carry money out, or bring it in, that is, 
according as the price of the imports exceeds or fells 
short of me price of the exports. 

IV. TeLcation, — As taxes take nothing out of a 
country, as thev do not diminish the public stock, 
only vary the distribution of it ; they are not necessa- 
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lily prejudicial to population. If however money 

g 18868 by taxation from the indu8triou» to the idle, 
om thoee who want to those who abound, much 
harm is done. For instance ; a tax upon coaches, to 
be laid out in the repair of roads, would probably im- 
prove the population of the neighbourhood; a tax 
upon cottages to be ultimately expended in the pur- 
cnase and support of coaches, would certainly diminish 
it. In like manner, a tax upon wine or tea distri- 
buted in bounties to fishermen or husbandmen, would 
augment the provision of a country; a tax upon 
fisheries and husbandry to be converted for the 
procuring of wine or tea for the idle and the opulent, 
would naturally impair the public stock. The efiect, 
therefore, of taxes, depends not so much upon the 
amount of the sum levied, as upon the object Qf the 
tax and the application. 



Shew that the Quantity of happiness in a givpn district Is 
chiefly affected by alteration of the numbers, a. 1 — 8. 
What are the requisites necessary to the success of popula- 
tion ? b. I, II. On what points does " the ease and certainty 
with which a provision can be procured" depend? e, 1 — 3. 
How does luxury affect population ? d. What is the con- 
nexion between population and employmefit, and in what 
does the utilitv of trade consist? e. How do those trades, 
which add nothing to the stock of provision, affect popula- 
tion ? f. Explain the relative importance of difterent kinds 
of commerce, g. What effects upon population may be ex- 
pected ; from Emigratiofi? {h.I.) from Cohmizationl (A. 
II.) from Money 1 [h. Ul.) from Taa^ation? (A. IV.) Wh»t 
is meant by the balance qf trade being agaiust or in favour 
of a country ? i. 
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CHAP. XII. 

OF WAR AND MILLITARY ESTABLISHMEKTS. 

a. Because the Christian Scriptures describe wars 
as what they are, as crimes or judgments, some have 
been led to believe that it is unlawful for a Christian 
to bear arms. But it may be necessary for individuals 
to unite their force^ and tor this end to resi^ them- 
selves to the direction of a common will. The pro- 
fession of a. soldier is nowhere forbidden in Scrip- 
ture. It was of a Roman centurion that Christ 
pronounced that memorable eulogy, *^J have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.' '* The first 
Gentile convert f received into the Christian church, 
and to whom the Gospel was imparted by the imme- 
diate and especial direction of Heaven, held the same 
station: and we cannot discover the smallest inti- 
mation, that Cornelius, upon becoming a Christian, 
quitted the service of the Roman le^on. 

b. There exists amongst sovereigns a system of 
artificial jurisprudence under the name of the Icav of 
nations. In this code are found the rules which 
determine the right to vacant or newly-discovered 
countries : those which relate to the protection of 
fu^tives, the privileges of ambassadors, &c. These 
rules derive their moral force not from their internal 
reasonableness or justice, but simply from the fact of 
their being established, and the general duty of con- 
forming to established rules upon questions, and 
between parties, where nothing but positive rules can 

* LiMie vii. 9. t Acts x. 1. 
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prevent disputesy and where disputes are followed by 
such destructiye consequences. 

War may be consid^d with a view, 

1. To ilM eatuei, » 

€n The justifying canses of war are^ deliberate in- 
vasions of right, and the necesssity of maintaining 
such a balance or power amongst neighbouring nations 
as that no single state^ or confederacy of states, be 
strong enough to overwhelm the rest. The objects 
of just war are, precaution, defence, or reparation. 

The insufficient causes or tmjustifiahle motives of 
war are, the fiimily alliances, or the personal quarrels^ 
of princes ; the internal disputes which are carried on 
in other nations ; the extension of territory, or of 
trade : the misfortunes or accidental weakness of a 
neighbouring or rival nation. 

The enlargement of territory by conquest is not 
only not a just object of war, but generally, not even 
desirable. There are, however, two Cases in which 
the extension of territory may be of real advantage, 
and to both parties. 

d, 1. For the obtaining of natural boundaries and 
barriers. 

2. For the including under the same government 
those who have a common danger and a common 
enemy to guard against. 

II. To its conduct. 

e. If the cause and end of war be justifiable, all 
the means that appear necessary to the end, are justi- 
fiable also. Let it be observed, however, that the 
licence of war authorisses no acts of hostility but 
what are necessary or conducive to the end and object 
of the war. Gratuitous barbarities borrow no excuse 
from this plea : such as the slaughter of captives, the 
subjecting of them to indignities or torture, the pro- 
fanation of temples, the demolition of public building, 
&c. These enormities are prohibited not only by 
the practice of civilized nations, but by the law of 
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.^ ^ nature itself; as oontaining that which in peace and 
war is equally unjustifiable — ultimate and gratuitous 
mischief. 

f. There are other restrictions imposed on the con- 
duct of war^ by the law8 of war first, and by the 
law of nature as ratifying the laws of war. The laws 
of war are part of the law of nations : and founded, 
as to their authority, upon the fact of their being 
established; upon tne expectation of their being 
mutually observed, in consequence of that establish- 
ment; and upon the general utility which results 
from such observance. 
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Is the prqfesHon qf artns lawful? a. What is implied by 
the law qf nations^ and from whence do these rules derive 
their moral force 1 b. Mention the causes of war—jtutifi- 
ahle and unjustifiable, e. When may a war be jusUy waged 
for the purpose of gaining an extension of territory f /2. 1, 2. 
What principles should regulate the conduct of war ? e. 
What IS meant hy the laws qf wary and whence do they 
derive their authority 1 f. 
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SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



I. 

1. How is morality tangbt in Scripture? Is the 
nooessity of the science of Moral Philosophy thereby 
superseded ? 

2. How does Paley establish the position that the 
pleasures of ambition and superiority are common to 
all conditions 7 

^ 3. Answer the objection '^ that the Christian re* 
li^oii has not ascertained the j>reci8e quantity of 
Yurtue necessary to salvation.'^ 

4. Distinguish between the articular and general 
bad consequences of actions. What are the particu- 
lar and what the general consequences of forgery, 
breaking into a house empty of inhabitants, an officer's 
breaking his parole 7 

6. What are adventitious rights 7 How are they 
created? Shew that they are not less sacred than 
natural rights, 

6. Whence arises the obligation to perform promises 7 
Is a promise binding which is extorted by violence or 
fear? 

7. Are wills of natural or adventitious right ? How 
does the answer to this bear upon the determination 
of the question " whether an informal will be binding, 
upon the conscience of the heir at law ?" 
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8. What are the three methods of bestowing bounty 
which prefer an especial claim to attention ? 

9. What are the reasons founded upon utility which 
make the cultivation of latitude a duty ? 

10. How far is druiucenness an excuse for the 
crimes committed by a person in that condition ? 

11. What are the uses proposed by the institution 

of the Christian sabbath ? By what acts and omis- ^ 

sions is the duty of the day in consequence violated ? ^ 

12. How may the subjects of a state be classed 
with reference to the motives of their obedience to 
civil government ? 

13. There are two methods of administering pnal 
justice. State them, and point out the superiority of 
the one adopted in this country. 

II. 

1. How does Paley account for the general appro- 
bation of virtue witnout the assistance of a moral 
sense? 

2. Shew that happiness depends in a great measure 
upon the prudent constitution of the habits. 

3. A state of happiness hereafter is not to be ex- 
pected by those wno are conscious of no moral or 
religious rule. 

4. " Whatever is expedient is right." Under what 
limitation is the term expedient here used 7 How is 
the maxim, ^< not to do evil that good may come," 
to be explained upon Paley's principle ? 

6. Distinguish between perfect and imperfect rights; i 

and shew whence it is that a person may have a right 
to a thing, and yet no right to use the means necessary 
to obtain it. 

6. In what cases are promises not binding ? 

7. What is the signification of an Oaui ? Are 
there any reasons for supposing that God will punish 
perjury with more seventy than a lie ? 
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8. Define Slavery. From what causes may it arise 
consistently with the law of nature ? 

9. Shew that the prohibitions of revenue found in 
Scripture were not intended to interfere with the pro- 
secution of public ofienders. 

10. If we deny to the individual a right over his 
own life, how can we reconcile with the law of nature 
the right which the state claims and exercises over 
the lives of its subjects? 

11. Shew the duty and advantages of Public 
Worship. 

12. Mention some of the obvious and important 
inferences which result from the substitution of ex- 
pediency in the room of all implied compacts between 
the citizen and the state. 

13. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
an absolute monarchy, and a republic, respectively? 

III. 

1. Define virtue. Explain the nature of habitual 
virtue. 

2. In what sense is the word obliged used when we 
say ^'a man is obliged to do any thine"? What 
answer is furnished by this explanation to me question, 
" Why am I obliged to keep my word?" 

3. What are tne methodfs of arriving at a know- 
ledge of the will of God concerning any action ? 

4. Shew the necessity of general rules to every 
moral government. . 

6. Upon what foundation does the right of extreme 
necessity depend ? 

6. W hat are the principal advanti^es arising from 
the institution of property ? 

7. In what cases may an ofiice be discharged by 
deputy ? 

8. From what considerations does it appear that we 
are hound to bestow relief upon the poor ? 
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9. In what cases may an office be discharged by 
deputy ? 

10. When is a lawsuit inconsistent with no rule of 
the Gospel? 

11. How does the unlawfulness of suicide appear 
from the authority of the Christian Scriptures ? 

*12. What are the properties required in a public 
liturgy ? 

13. State the reasons which induced Paley to prefer 
a monarchical to a republican form of government. 

14. What is the proper end of punishment ? How 
is the measure of its severity to be regulated? 
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